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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


This  report  provides  Department  of  Defense  personnel  data  for  Fiscal  Year  (FY) 
1992  and  compares  characteristics  of  enlistment  applicants  and  military  personnel  with  the 
U.S.  population  on  demographic,  socioeconomic,  and  other  attnbutes.  liie  report  provides 
information  on  both  Active  and  Reserve  Components,  including  some  longitudinal  data  for 
Active  Component  enlisted  accessions  and  members. 

Chapter  1  provides  a  summary  of  military  social  composition  issues  since  the 
inception  of  the  all-volunteer  force.  The  chapter  also  introduces  FY  1992  issues  related  to 
the  impact  of  the  Defense  drawdown  on  the  recruiting  of  military  personnel.  Chapters  2 
through  5  deal  with  the  Active  Services  while  Chapters  6  and  7  focus  on  the  Reserve 
Components.  The  chapters  compare  applicants,  accessions,  and  members  in  the  enlisted  and 
officer  ranks,  with  civilian  youth  and  the  civilian  labor  force;  the  findings  froin  these  analyses 
indicate  that  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  intelligent,  well-educated  volunteers, 
representing  all  socioeconomic  groups.  Qiapter  8  concludes  with  a  focus  on  the  future. 

This  report  will  contribute  to  manpower  policy  plans  and  decisions  that  will  affect  the 
future  composition  of  the  military.  The  impact  of  downsizing,  force  restructuring,  and 
changes  in  labor  force  demographics  will  not  be  fully  felt  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
interplay  of  equal  opportunity,  modified  by  attention  to  balance  in-group  representation,  will 
be  a  topic  of  discussion  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Selected  FY  1992  findings  include: 

Age.  The  mean  age  of  Active  Component  (AC)  non-prior  service  (NFS)  enlisted 
accessions  in  FY  1992  was  20  years.  Active  duty  enlisted  members  averaged  27  years,  while 
those  in  the  Reserve  Components  averaged  31.  Officers  were  older,  with  a  mean  age  of  26 
years  for  AC  accessions  and  34  years  for  active  duty  officers.  The  age  distribution  of  AC 
officer  accessions  was  somewhat  skewed  upward  because  approximately  20  percent  of  officer 
accessions  were  health  professionals,  lawyers,  and  chaplains  -  occupations  requiring  years 
of  graduate  education.  In  the  Selected  Reserve,  ages  of  officers  varied  by  component.  For 
example,  more  than  half  of  Army  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  were  40  or  older, 
compared  to  one-third  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  and  Army  National  Guard  officers.  In  part, 
this  reflects  the  percentage  of  Army  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Reserve  officers  who  serve  as 
Individual  Mobihzation  Augmentees  (IMA)  to  Active  Component  units  and  headquarters. 

Race/Ethnicity.  Blacks  comprised  17  percent  of  both  Active  and  Reserve 
Components’  NFS  erilisted  accessions,  compared  to  14  percent  of  civilian  18-  to  24-year-olds. 
Black  males  represented  15  percent  of  male  NFS  accessions  in  both  the  Active  and  the 
Reserve  Components;  black  females  represented  24  and  27  percent,  respectively,  of  female 
Active  and  Reserve  Component  NFS  accessions.  Hispanics  represented  8  and  6  percent, 
respectively,  of  Active  and  Reserve  NFS  enlisted  accessions,  compared  to  11  percent  in  the 
18-  to  24-year-old  population.  "Other"  racial  minorities  (e.g.,  American  Indians, 
Asians/Pacific  Islanders)  comprised  3  and  4  percent,  respectively,  of  AC  and  Selected 
Reserve  NFS  recruits,  compared  to  4  percent  of  the  comparably  aged  civilian  population. 
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Blacks  comprised  22  percent  of  the  active  duty  enlisted  force  (21  percent  of  males 
and  34  percent  of  females)  and  18  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  force  (16 
percent  of  males  and  31  percent  of  females)  compared  to  12  percent  of  18-to  44-year-olds 
in  the  civilian  labor  force.  Hispanics  comprised  6  percent  each  of  active  duty  and  Reserve 
enlisted  members,  compared  to  9  percent  in  the  labor  force.  "Other"  racial  minorities 
represented  4  and  3  percent,  respectively,  of  the  Active  and  Reserve  Component  enlisted 
force. 


Black,  Hispanic,  and  "Other"  racial  minorities  comprised  7,  3,  and  5  percent,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  Active  Component  officer  accessions,  and  7,  3,  and  6  percent,  respectively,  of 
Reserve  Component  officer  accessions.  These  proportions  mirror  the  percentage  of  Black, 
Hispanic,  and  "Other"  racial  category  members  among  civilians  who  received  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  1990^  (6,  3,  and  4  percent,  respectively).  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and 
"Other"  racial  category  members  included  7,  3,  and  3  percent,  respectively,  of  both  the 
Active  and  the  Reserve  Component  officer  corps. 

Gender.  The  increase  over  the  past  decade  in  the  proportion  of  Servicewomen 
continued.  In  FY  1992,  women  made  up  15  and  19  percent,  respectively,  of  NFS  AC  and 
Selected  Reserve  enlisted  accessions.  Women  comprised  11  and  13  percent,  respectively, 
of  Active  and  Reserve  enlisted  members.  The  percentage  of  female  officers  was  higher:  18 
percent  of  both  Active  and  Reserve  Component  accessions,  and  13  and  16  percent, 
respectively,  of  active  duty  and  Selected  Reserve  officers. 

Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT)  Scores.  AFQT  measures  aptitude  for 
enlisted  military  service.  In  FY  1992,  74  percent  of  AC  male  NFS  enlisted  accessions  and 
79  percent  of  female  enlisted  accessions  scored  in  the  upper  half  of  the  AFQT  score  range 
(Categories  I  -  IIIA).  There  is  no  single  aptitude  test  for  officer  candidates. 

High-Quality  Recruits.  The  primary  market  sought  by  recruiters  is  high  school 
diploma  graduates  who  score  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  on  the  AFQT.  These  are 
referred  to  as  "high  quality"  prospects.  In  FY  1992,  73  percent  of  AC  NFS  accessions  were 
high  quality,  72  percent  of  males  and  78  percent  of  females. 

Education  Level.  Virtually  all  (99-I-  percent)  FY  1992  AC  NFS  enlisted  accessions 
and  98  percent  of  Selected  Reserve  NFS  accessions  had  either  a  high  school  diploma  or  an 
alternate  credential,  compared  to  83  percent  of  comparably  aged  civilian  youth.  Ninety-eight 
percent  of  AC  officer  accessions  and  active  duty  officers  were  college  graduates.  Eighty-one 
and  84  percent,  respectively,  of  Reserve  Component  officer  accessions  and  officers  were 
college  graduates.  The  Reserve  figures  were  skewed  by  the  lower  proportion  of  non-college 
graduate  officers  in  the  Army  National  Guard  (46  and  37  percent,  respectively,  of  Army 
National  Guard  officer  accessions  and  officer  corps  members). 


‘  1990  was  the  most  recent  year  for  which  college  graduation  rates  by  race,  ethnicity,  and  gender  were 
available. 
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Sodoeconomic  Status.  Most  AC  enlisted  accessions  came  from  middle-class  socio¬ 
economic  families  where  both  parents  were  present  in  the  household,  and  parents  owned 
their  own  home  and  were  employed.  As  in  the  civilian  comparison  group,  the  largest 
percentage  of  recruits’  fathers  were  employed  in  precision  production  and  craftsman 
occupations,  and  recruits’  mothers  in  clerical  and  administrative  support  occupations. 

Geographical  Representation.  Over  the  last  decade,  migration  within  the  United 
States  has  been  from  the  Northeast  toward  the  South  and  West.  Military  geographical 
migration  was  similar.  Population  shifts,  unemployment,  college  enrollment,  and  wage  rates, 
which  vary  widely  and  fluctuate  significantly  across  census  regions,  affect  military 
geographical  representation. 

Occupations.  There  were  greater  proportions  of  Blacks  in  medical,  administration 
and  functional  support,  communications,  and  service  support  occupations  than  in  combat 
specialties,  for  both  Active  and  Reserve  Components.  Hispanics  were  overrepresented  in 
combat  and  medical  skills.  Proportionally,  women  were  found  most  often  in  medical, 
functional  support,  and  communications  and  intelligence  occupations. 

Active  Component  Service  Differences.  While  the  Services  did  not  differ  substantially 
on  many  demographic  characteristics,  there  were  some  differences.  Air  Force  members 
were  older,  on  average,  than  their  counterparts  in  the  other  Services.  The  Air  Force  also 
had  a  higher  percentage  of  females  and  a  higher  proportion  of  married  members.  There 
were  relatively  fewer  minorities  in  the  Air  Force;  mean  AFQT  scores  were  higher;  and  Air 
Force  enlisted  personnel  came  from  families  of  slightly  higher  socioeconomic  status.  The 
Army  had  the  highest  proportion  of  enlisted  accessions  who  had  completed  at  least  some 
college,  and  the  highest  proportion  of  minorities.  Black  females  comprised  49  percent  of 
Army  Servicewomen.  The  Navy  had  the  highest  proportion  of  NPS  applicants  with  Hispanic 
background.  Its  enlisted  force  and  officer  accessions  included  greater  proportions  of  "Other" 
racial/ethnic  minorities  than  the  other  Services.  The  Marine  Corps  had  the  youngest  enlisted 
force,  the  lowest  proportion  of  females,  and  the  most  members  with  only  a  high  school 
diploma  The  greatest  percentage  of  Army  and  Marine  Corps  enlisted  personnel  were  in 
infantry  and  related  skills.  The  greatest  percentage  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  enlisted 
personnel  were  assigned  to  electrical  repair  occupations.  Service  differences  in  the  officer 
corps  generally  paralleled  those  in  the  enlisted  force. 

Reserve  Component  Service  Differences.  Almost  three-fourths  of  Army  Reserve  NPS 
accessions  were  17-  to  19-year-olds,  compared  to  16  percent  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
Approximately  one-third  of  the  Air  National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserve  enlisted 
members  were  40  or  older,  compared  to  4  percent  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  The 
percentage  of  enlisted  members  with  at  least  a  high  school  diploma  ranged  from  85  percent 
in  the  Army  National  Guard  to  99  percent  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  The  Army  Reserve 
had  the  greatest  percentage  of  Servicewomen  who  were  Black  (42  percent),  and  the  Air 
National  Guard  the  smallest  percentage  (16  percent). 
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Chapter  1 
INTRODUCnON 


This  19th  annual  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  report  on  social  representation  in 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  includes  demographic,  education^,  aptitude,  and  socioeconomic 
characteristics  of  applicants,  new  recruits,  and  enlisted  and  officer  members  of  the  Active 
and  Reserve  Components.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  mandated  the  report 
(Repor*  '^3-884,  May  1974).  Since  Fiscal  Year  (FY)  1975,  the  Directorate  for  Accession 
Policy,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Personnel  and  Readiness)  has  provided 
annual  data  addressing  the  quality  and  representativeness  of  enlisted  accessions  and 
personnel  compared  to  the  civilian  population.  Officer  data  were  added  in  FY  1989, 
Reserve  Component  data  were  added  in  FY  1991,  and  new  this  year  are  some  longitudinal 
data.  This  report  covers  FY  1992:  October  1,  1991  -  September  30,  1992. . 

Fiscal  Year  1992  and  the  Drawdown 

The  most  significant  manpower  issue  affecting  Service  members  in  FY  1992  was  the 
continuation  of  the  drawdown  of  forces.  The  FY  1992  end-strength  of  the  Active 
Components  (AC)  was  1.79  million,  compared  to  1.97  million  in  FY  1991.  The  1992  active 
duty  figure  represents  the  lowest  force  size  since  the  years  between  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  conflict.  The  end-strength  of  the  Selected  Reserve  decreased  from  1.15  million  in 
FY  1991  to  1.11  million  in  FY  1992. 

Previous  military  drawdowns  were  demobilization  actions  in  response  to  the  end  of 
major  wars.  Significant  proportions  of  military  members  were  conscripts  anxious  to  return 
to  civilian  life.  The  primary  concern  for  the  Services  was  how  to  discharge  large  numbers 
of  soldiers,  who  were  anxious  to  separate,  in  a  short  period  of  time.  The  situation  is 
markedly  different  today.  For  example,  a  1990  Army  survey  indicated  that  47  percent  of 
surveyed  soldiers  wanted  to  remain  in  the  Army  for  at  least  a  20-year  career.*  The  military 
will  face  similar  challenges  in  personnel  layoffs  as  private  industry  rather  than  those 
experienced  during  previous  military  personnel  reductions. 

The  major  proportion  of  the  FY  1992  downsizing  was  achieved  through  lowered 
recruiting  objectives,  encouragement  of  retirements,  and  the  use  of  voluntary  separation 
incentives.  In  various  public  forums,  opinions  were  expressed  that  the  drawdown  would 
result  in  fewer  openings  for  women  and  minorities.  That  was  not  the  case  in  FY  1 992;  the 
proportions  of  minority  and  female  accessions  and  Service  members  increased  slightly  from 
FY  1991. 


’  "Downsizing  the  Army,"  ARI  Newsletter,  vol.  8  (February  1992),  p.  3. 
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Background  for  the  Annual  Militaiy  Population  Representation  Report 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  representadon  was  a  major  national  social  and 
political  issue.  Fueled  by  Supreme  Court  rulings,  the  war  on  poverty,  civil  rights  and 
women’s  movements,  and  federal  legislation,  representation  became  a  measure  of  social 
justice  or  equity.  Minority  hiring  and  placement  policies  were  instituted  and  the 
appointment  of  racial/ethnic  minorities  and  women  to  public  office  was  encouraged. 

Social  representation  within  the  military  became  a  matter  of  debate  during  the 
Vietnam  conflict  because  proportionately  more  minorities  and  those  from  lower 
socioeconomic  backgrounds  were  drafted.  Selective  Service  System  inequities  during  that 
period  fueled  debates  that  ultimately  led  to  the  demise  of  conscription  and  the  establishment 
of  an  all-volunteer  military  force.  Initially,  these  debates  focused  primarily  on  issues  of 
racial,  socioeconomic  background,  and  geographic  representation  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Over  time,  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  role  of  women,  and  on  educational  attainment  and 
aptitude  scores  of  Service  members. 

The  Senate-mandated  representation  report  was  established  to  provide  information 
about  the  composition  of  the  Armed  Forces.  The  annual  reports  clearly  descnbe  the  people 
who  apply  for,  enter,  and  serve  as  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  and  marines. 

Population  Representation  Issues 

Since  the  1970  publication  of  the  report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  an  All- 
Volunteer  Armed  Force  (often  referred  to  as  the  Gates  Commission  report,  after  the 
chairman,  Thomas  S.  Gates),  there  have  been  myriad  journal  and  media  articles,  task  forces, 
study  groups,  jmd  commissions  investigating  population  representation  issues  in  the  military. 
Two  main  concerns  have  emerged:  1)  whether  the  enlisted  military  ranks  are 
overrepresented  by  the  disadvantaged  (e.g.,  minorities,  the  poor,  those  joining  the  military 
as  an  employer  of  last  resort);  2)  whether  a  volunteer  military  force  can  successfully  perform 
its  mission  while  sharing  the  burden  of  national  defense  across  all  segments  of  society.^ 

Significant  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  concerning  representation  issues  in  an 
all-volunteer  force.  The  primary  issues  of  this  debate  are: 

•  The  percentage  of  recruits  from  lower  socioeconomic  backgrounds; 


^  Four  sources  provide  detailed  documentation  for  the  1967-1983  time  period  regarding  representation  issues 
in  the  mihtary:  1)  The  Defense  Manpower  Commission,  Staff  Studies  and  Supporting  Papers:  Volume  III  •  Military 
Recruitment  and  Accessions  and  Future  of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office, 
May  1976);  2)  America’s  Volunteers:  A  Report  on  the  All-Volunteer  Amed  Forces  (Washington,  DC:  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics],  December  31, 1978);  3)  Military 
Manpower  Task  Force,  A  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Status  and  Prospects  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  revised 
edition  (Washington,  DC:  Government  Printing  Office,  November  1982);  and  4)  Bowman,  W.,  Little,  R.,  and 
Sicilia,  T.  (Eds.),  The  All  Volunteer  Force  After  a  Decade:  Retrospect  and  Prospect  (Washington,  DC:  Pergamon- 
Brassey,  1986). 
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•  The  proportion  of  minority  Service  members; 

•  The  quality  of  the  force; 

•  The  percentage  and  occupational/skill  assignment  of  women; 

•  The  fluctuating  youth  population; 

•  The  geographical  representation  of  recruits. 

The  historical  and  current  debates  on  these  issues  are  briefly  summarized  below. 

Socioeconomic  status.  Many  critics  of  a  volunteer  military  assert  that  the  volunteer 
force  draws  disproportionately  from  the  poor,  the  underclass,  and  the  undereducated.  As 
pointed  out  by  Richard  Fernandez  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  those  claims  are 
based  on  data  more  than  10  years  old,  and  no  longer  correct^  By  the  late  1980s,  45 
percent  of  recruits  came  from  above-average  income  families.  Young  men  whose  family 
incomes  were  20  percent  below  the  average  were  only  slightly  more  likely  to  enlist  than 
those  from  families  with  incomes  20  percent  above  the  average.  Since  1988,  military  recruits 
have  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  middle  class. 

Minorities.  Questions  on  minority  representation  have  centered  on  the  implications 
of  racial  composition  in  peacetime  and  in  war.  Would  American  minorities  bear  too  much 
of  the  battle’s  burden  in  terms  of  higher  casualty  rates?  Proponents  of  the  current  system 
point  out  that  the  military  has  been  very  attractive  to  minorities  because  the  Services  provide 
opportunities  lacking  in  civilian  industries  and  institutions. 

Many  minorities,  particularly  Blacks,  see  the  military  as  offering  better  career¬ 
enhancing  opportunities  than  the  private  sector.  A  question  in  FY  1992  and  beyond  is 
whether  the  downsizing  of  the  military  will  disproportionately  reduce  training,  education,  and 
job  opportunities  for  minorities.  Many  public  officials  and  academicians  believe  that 
reductions  in  the  number  of  minorities  who  enter  the  military  or  an  increase  in  the  number 
who  are  forced  to  separate  (even  if  proportional  to  overall  force  cuts)  would  close  doors  of 
opportunity.  This  is  disconcerting  because  the  current  drawdown  is  occurring  during  a  time 
of  lessened  civilian  job  opportunities. 

The  military  provides  an  important  channel  of  upward  social  and  economic  mobility 
for  able  minority  youth.  However,  some  have  questioned  why  Hispanics,  Asian-Americans, 
and  Native  Americans  have  not  enlisted  at  as  high  a  rate  as  Blacks.  The  reasons  for  the 
lower  level  of  representation  are  not  clear.  Different  cultural  traditions  and  norms,  levels 
of  educational  attainment,  and  limited  English-speaking  proficiency  may  account  for  some 
of  the  differences. 


^  See  Fernandez,  R.,  Social  Representation  in  the  U.S.  Military  (Washington,  DC:  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  October  1989);  and  Fernandez,  R.,  "A  Poor  Man’s  Military?  Not  at  All,"  Washington  Post  (December 
18,  1990),  p.  A21. 
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Quality.  "High-quality"  recruits  are  high  school  diploma  graduates  who  score  at  or 
above  the  50th  percentile  on  the  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT).  The  Services 
measure  quality  from  two  perspectives:  lowered  attrition  and  high  levels  of  performance. 
Less  attrition  means  a  higher  likelihood  that  an  individual  will  remain  in  the  ntilitary  for  the 
full  duration  of  his  or  her  enlistment  This  reduces  training  costs  and  increases  the 
proportion  of  experienced  person-years  available.  Performance  levels  refer  to  completing 
training;  repairing,  maintaining,  or  operating  technical  equipment  and  systems;  and 
functioning  either  independently  or  as  part  of  a  team  in  dynamic  crisis  situations. 

As  the  volunteer  force  was  implemented,  concerns  were  expressed  that  the  Services 
would  be  unable  to  recruit  sufficient  numbers  of  high  quality  recruits.  The  fears  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  during  the  early  years  of  the  volunteer  force.  In  1980,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics  testified  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering  the  enlisted 
force  declined  from  an  all-volunteer  force  high  of  245,000  in  FY  1976  to  192,000  in  FY  1979, 
a  drop  of  22  percent.^  Further,  none  of  the  Services  met  their  numerical  recruiting 
objectives  in  FY  1979.  In  FY  1980,  the  percentage  of  non-prior  service  (NPS)  recruits  with 
high  school  diplomas  was  66  percent  The  drop  was  most  pronounced  in  the  Army,  which 
experienced  a  decline  from  73  to  52  percent 

The  Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test,  derived  from  the  Armed  Services  Vocational 
Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB),  is  one  measure  of  quality.  In  1976,  when  new  versions  of  the 
ASVAB  were  introduced,  an  error  was  made  in  calibrating  the  score  scales  so  that  the  new 
versions  were  "easier"  than  the  old  versions  (i.e.,  applicants  received  test  scores  higher  than 
their  actual  ability).  Using  the  miscahljrated  score  scales,  the  Services  recruited  larger 
numbers  of  lower  scoring  individuals.  After  an  independent  study  of  the  test  scores  was 
conducted,  the  test  was  correctly  caUbrated. 

Reviews  of  the  difficulties  in  recruiting  high-quality  youth  pointed  to  policy  problems 
rather  than  to  a  reluctance  of  high-quality  youth  to  serve.^  The  government  initiated  several 
programs  to  enable  the  Services  to  develop  recruiting  and  retention  objectives  that  improved 
the  quality  of  new  enlistees.  The  changes  brought  immediate  and  positive  results.  The 
proportion  of  high  school  graduate  accessions  jumped  from  66  percent  in  FY  1980  to  79 
percent  in  FY  1981.  Since  the  late  1980s,  data  clearly  indicate  that  volunteer  recruits  are 
well-educated  and  highly  qualified  compared  to  their  civilian  peers.  In  FY  1992,  98  percent 
of  Active  Component  enlisted  recruits  were  high  school  diploma  graduates. 


*  Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  BUI,  1981;  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives  Report  No.  96-1317  (September  11,  1980),  p.  28. 

^  During  the  summer  of  1978,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  conducted  an  assessment  of  the  all¬ 
volunteer  force.  On  June  20,  1978,  Congressional,  Defense  Department,  and  academic  witnesses  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  provided  their  assessments 
of  the  difficulties  faced  by  the  all-volunteer  force  and  presented  recommendations  on  maintaining  sufficient  and 
effective  military  strengths. 
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The  military  is  streamlining  its  force,  consolidating  jobs,  and  broadening  its  mission. 
The  Services  must  ensure  that  the  smaller  number  of  recruits  are  capable  of  performing 
more  technical  duties  and  in  a  more  independent  fashion,  especially  as  more  occupations  are 
consolidated.  To  assure  effective  levels  of  attrition  and  performance,  the  Services  set 
accession  goals  for  high-quality  youth.  Implicitly  and  explicitly,  recent  criticisms  have  been 
expressed  that  the  Services  recruit  too  many  high-quality  youth  to  the  detriment  of  minorities 
and  youth  from  lower  socioeconomic  backgrounds.  Tlie  emphasis  on  quality  is  viewed  by 
some  as  running  counter  to  the  goal  of  providing  opportunities  for  minorities.  Some  argue 
that  the  military  quest  for  quality  has  deleterious  effects  on  minorities,  given  their  generally 
lower  test  scores.  For  example.  Dr.  Ronald  Walters,  Chairman  of  the  Political  Science 
Department  at  Howard  University,  indicated  before  a  congressional  committee  that  raising 
enlistment  standards  might  contribute  indirectly  to  blocked  opportunities  for  Black  males 
who  would  have  qualified  under  earlier  standards.^ 

A  higher  level  in  technical  job  requirements  may  affect  the  proportion  of  minority 
applicants  who  are  qualified.  National  assessments  of  literacy  (in  areas  including 
mathematics,  science,  and  reading  skill  and  knowledge)  show  that  despite  increases  in 
educational  achievement  and  test  scores.  Blacks  and  Hispanics  score  considerably  lower  than 
Whites.^  All  racial  and  ethnic  groups  perform  well  at  the  lowest  level  of  proficiency,  but 
performance  falls  off  sharply  as  the  difficulty  increases.  A  decline  in  proficiency  was 
observed  in  all  demographic  groups,  but  particularly  for  Blacks  and  Hispanics.  Based  on 
these  proficiency  exams,  the  Department  of  Labor  predicts  a  potential  shortfall  in  individuals 
qualified  for  technical  skill  training,  particularly  among  minorities.® 

Gender.  The  military  has  historically  been  a  predominantly  male  institution. 
However,  the  need  for  additional  "manpower"  in  major  wars  repeatedly  brought  women  into 
the  Services.’  Between  1948  and  1967,  there  was  a  2-percent  ceiling  on  the  proportion  of 


®  Walters,  R.,  African-American  Participation  in  the  All  Volunteer  Force:  Lessons  from  the  Persian  Gulf  Crisis, 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  March  4,  1991. 

^  The  achievement  data  are  from  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  a  testing  program  that 
has  collected  information  on  national  scholastic  achievement  of  American  children  at  age  9,  13,  and  17  every 
four  years  since  1969.  For  detailed  discussions  of  test  restilts  and  implications,  see  1)  Laurence,  J.H.,  Test 
Score  Trends  and  the  Recruit  Quality  Queue,"  in  M.  Eitelberg  and  S.  Mehay  (Eds.),  Marching  Toward  the  21st 
Century  (New  York,  NY:  Praeger,  in  press);  2)  Outlook  2000:  Summary  and  Emerging  Issues  (Washington,  DC: 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  April  1990),  pp.  68-71;  3)  School  Enrollment  ■  Social 
and  Economic  Characteristics  of  Students:  October  1990  (Washington,  DC:  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Current 
Population  Report,  Series  P-20,  No.  460,  April  1992),  pp.  4-5;  and  4)  Literacy:  Profile  of  America's  Young  Adults 
(Princeton,  NJ:  Educational  Testing  Service,  September  1986),  referenced  in  Outlook  2000:  Summary  and 
Emergng  Issues  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  April  1990),  pp.  69- 
73. 


®  See  Outlook  2000:  Summary  and  Emergng  Issues  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  April  1S>90),  pp.  68-72. 

®  See  Major  General  Jeanne  Holm,  USAF  (Ret.),  Women  in  the  Military:  An  Unfinished  Revolution  (Novato, 
CA:  Presidio  Press,  1982). 
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women  allowed  in  the  military.  During  this  period,  women  made  up  approximately  1 
percent  of  the  force.  Following  the  elimination  of  the  2-percent  ceiling  in  1967,  little  change 
occurred  in  the  number  of  women  seeking  entrance  into  the  Armed  Forces,  Through  the 
early  1970s,  the  number  of  female  Service  members  gradually  increased  but  remsiined  small. 

Two  significant  events  profoundly  affected  the  growth  rate  of  women  in  the  military: 
the  expanding  role  of  women  in  society  (spurred  by  the  women’s  movement)  and  the 
transition  to  the  all-volunteer  military.  Since  the  advent  of  the  all-volunteer  force  in  FY 
1973,  the  percentage  of  female  accessions  has  nearly  tripled,  rising  from  5  percent  to  the 
current  14  percent. 

The  role  of  women  in  the  military,  especially  the  inclusion  of  women  in  combat,  has 
been  an  issue  of  continuing  debate.  Although  there  is  a  larger  presence  of  women  in  today’s 
military,  the  proportion  of  women  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  general  population,  primarily 
due  to  social  and  policy  issues  related  to  their  role  in  the  military.  The  fundamental 
argument  concerns  combat  and  combat-related  positions.  One  view  contends  that  combat 
restrictions  preclude  women  from  achieving  positions  of  senior  leadership,  and  foster 
institutional  discrimination.  Proponents  believe  that  relief  from  such  restrictions,  thus 
broadening  the  role  of  women  in  the  military,  could  lead  to  increases  in  the  number  who 
serve. 


The  competing  school  of  thought  argues  that  women  lack  the  physical  strength 
required  for  combat.  Critics  also  suggest  that  the  presence  of  women  in  combat  units  would 
negatively  affect  unit  cohesion  because  men  would  be  overly  concerned  about  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  women  in  combat  areas.  It  is  argued  that  women  in  combat  units  would 
adversely  affect  combat  effectiveness  and  readiness. 

The  conflict  concerning  the  role  of  women  in  the  military  is  a  complex  issue.  The 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces  studied  the 
issue  in-depth  and  provided  its  report  to  the  President  on  November  15,  1992.^°  The 
position  taken  by  Commission  members  in  the  final  report  and  reaction  to  that  report 
indicate  that  the  issue  of  women  in  combat  remains  a  source  of  debate. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  issued  a  Service-wide  policy  on  the  assignment  of 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  on  April  28, 1993.  Aspin’s  policy  directs  the  Services  to  open 
more  specialties  and  assignments  to  women.  Specifically,  more  aircraft,  including  aircraft 
engaged  in  combat  missions,  must  be  opened  to  qualified  women.  The  Navy  has  been 
instructed  to  open  as  many  ships  to  women  as  possible  and  to  submit  a  proposal  to  repeal 
the  combat  exclusion  law  to  allow  women  on  ships  engaged  in  combat  missions.  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  officials  have  been  requested  to  consider  additional  opportunities  for  women 


The  IS-member  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  President  (George  Bush)  in  consultation  with  the 
Congress  in  March  1992.  The  Commission  was  mandated  by  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  1991 
(Public  Law  102-90)  to  assess  the  laws  and  policies  governing  the  assignment  of  women  in  the  military  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  President.  The  recommendations  were  disclosed  in  November  1992  in  The 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assiptment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces:  A  Report  to  the  President 
(Washington,  DC,  November  1992). 
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in  field  artillery  and  air  defense  artillery.  Additionally,  Aspin’s  policy  establishes  an 
implementation  committee  "to  ensure  that  the  policy  on  the  assignment  of  women  is  applied 
consistent^  across  the  Services,  including  the  Reserve  Components"  (p.  2).^^  The 
committee  is  reviewing  parental  and  family  policies,  pregnancy  and  deployability  policies,  and 
the  "Risk  Rule."^^ 

Youth  population.  Males  17  to  21  years  old  are  the  principal  enlistment  pool  for  the 
♦  Services.  Within  that  group,  the  18-year-old  male  is  the  primary  focus.  The  number  of  18-to 

24-year-olds  declined  by  11  percent  during  the  1980s,  and  the  number  of  14-to  17-year-olds 
dropped  even  more,  by  18  percent.  Since  the  inception  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  there  have 
.  been  two  major  concerns  regarding  the  decline  in  the  18-year-old  male  population:  1) 

whether  the  decline  would  result  in  failure  of  the  volunteer  force,  and  2)  whether  the  decline 
would  require  new  approaches  to  recruiting.  However,  the  increasing  number  of  women 
entering  the  labor  force,  declines  in  earning  power  of  high  school  graduates,  and  higher 
unemployment  rates  for  teenagers  have  offset  the  population  decline.  Greater  proportions 
of  young  men  are  considering  enlistment.  As  indicated  in  Figure  1.1,  the  male  population 
pool  has  been  large  enough  to  sustain  recruiting.  While  by  1992  the  18-year-old  male 
population  had  declined  25  percent  from  its  1979  peak,  recruiting  requirements  for  non-prior 
service  male  enlistees  decreased  by  38  percent  over  the  same  period. 

Geographic  representation.  The  pre-1973  draft  provided  a  well-distributed  pattern 
of  accessions.  Each  state  had  its  quota  for  Selective  Service  System  inductees,  based  upon 
the  state’s  proportion  of  draft-eligible  males. 

The  interest  in  the  geographic  origin  of  recruits  in  an  all-volunteer  environment 
stemmed  largely  from  those  who  favored  conscription.  They  believed  that  all-volunteer 
service  would  appeal  primarily  to  young  men  from  rural  areas  and  those  who  lived  in  the 
South  and  Southwest.^^  Data  since  the  early  1970s  indicate  that  the  percentages  of  recruits 
from  most  states  and  census  regions  are  quite  similar  to  the  national  distribution  of  youth. 

The  Reserve  Components 

Today,  the  force  structure  of  the  Armed  Services  is  evolving  to  meet  different 
missions  and  contingency  operations,  involving  an  increasing  reliance  on  the  Reserve 


“  Memorandum  from  Les  Aspin,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Subject:  Policy  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  April  28,  1993. 

In  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  issued  the  Department  of  Defense  Risk  Rule:  "Risks  of  direct  combat, 
exposure  to  hostile  fire,  or  captme  are  proper  criteria  for  closing  noncombat  positions  or  units  to  women,  when 
the  type,  degree,  and  duration  of  such  risks  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  combat  units  with  which  they  are 
normally  associated  within  a  given  theater  of  operations.  If  the  risk  of  noncombat  units  or  positions  is  less  than 
comparable  to  land,  air,  or  sea  combat  units  with  which  they  are  associated,  then  they  should  be  open  to 
women."  The  Risk  Rule  is  currently  under  review. 

See  Department  of  Defense,  Population  Representation  in  the  Active  Duty  Military  Services:  Fiscal  Year 
1985  (Washington,  DC;  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  [Force  Management  and  Personnel],  1986), 

p.  n-10. 
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Also  SM  Appendix  Table  F-1  (IS-Year-OW  Males  and  Accession  Requiiements  by  Year). 

Source:  18-year<oid  males  data  compiled  by  Statistical  Information  Staff,  Population  Division,  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Washington,  DC  (June  21 , 1993). 

Figure  1.1.  The  population  of  18-year-old  males  and  the  Services’  male  NPS  recruiting 
requirements  for  years  1950-2005  (projected). 

Components  (RC).  DoD’s  Total  Force  Policy  recognizes  that  aU  military  components 
contribute  to  national  defense.*^  The  Reserve  Components  are  an  integral  part  of 
warfighting  contingency  plans  and  peacetime  operations.  Expectations  about  future  national 
security  threats  may  increeise  the  military  reliance  on  flexible  manpower.  The  use  of 
Guardsmen  and  Reservists  in  support  of  wartime  operations  in  FY  1991  and  in  domestic 
crises  in  FY  1992  demonstrated  clearly  that  the  RCs  are  capable  of  reacting  to  a  wide  range 
of  global  and  domestic  contingencies. 


For  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  force  requirements,  force  structuring,  and  DoD  and  Service  manpower 
programs,  see  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Manpower  Requirements  Report:  FY  1992  (Washington,  DC: 
February  1991). 
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Reserve  Component  military  manpower  is  divided  into  three  categories:  the  Ready 
Reserve,  the  Standby  Reserve,  and  the  Retired  Reserve.  The  Ready  Reserve,  with  an  FY 
1992  strength  of  1.86  million,  is  the  major  source  of  manpower  augmentation  for  the  active 
military  force.  The  two  principal  elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve  are  the  Selected  Reserve 
and  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve.  This  report  limits  RC  data  to  the  Selected  Reserve. 
Selected  Reserve  data  include: 

•  Unit  personnel  --  Drilling  Reservists  and  Guardsmen  who  train  together  on 
a  part-time  basis  in  their  mobilization  mission. 

•  Full-time  support  personnel  --  Reserve  Component  personnel  on  active  dut>', 
also  known  as  Active  Guard/Reserve  (AGR)  and  Training  and  Administration 
of  the  Reserve  (TAR),  who  provide  Reserve  Component  expertise  and 
assignment  flexibility. 

•  Individual  Mobilization  Augmentees  (IMAs)  --  Members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  who  are  not  assigned  to  a  Reserve  Component  unit  but  are  trained 
for  and  assigned  to  an  Active  Component  organization.  Selective  Service 
System,  or  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  billet  that  must  be  filled 
shortly  after  mobilization.*^ 

•  Training  pipeline  -  individuals  who  have  joined  but  have  not  yet  completed 
initial  active  training  or  those  who  are  awaiting  the  second  part  of  split 
training.  Split  training,  going  to  boot  camp  one  summer  and  technical  training 
the  next  summer,  is  an  option  for  youth  in  school  or  those  who  cannot  leave 
their  home  area  for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

The  Selected  Reserve  consists  of  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG),  Army  Reserve 
(USAR),  Naval  Reserve  (USNR),  Air  National  Guard  (ANG),  Air  Force  Reserve  (USAFR), 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  (USMCR),  and  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  This  report  covers  the 
Military  Services,  and  therefore  excludes  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 

The  National  Guard  is  unique  among  the  world’s  Reserve  Forces  as  Guardsmen  serve 
both  federal  and  state  missions.  The  National  Guard’s  federal  mission  and  the  missions  of 
the  Reserve  Components  are  to  provide  trained  units  and  personnel  for  duty  in  times  of  war 
or  national  emergency,  or  to  meet  operational  requirements.  The  state  mission  of  the 
National  Guard  is  to  provide  military  support  for  domestic  emergencies  within  each 
respective  state.  When  not  mobilized  or  under  federal  control,  National  Guard  units  report 
to  the  governors  of  the  50  states,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  territories  of  Guam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  or  the  Commanding  General  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


This  report  does  not  include  warrant  officers  or  the  Coast  Guard  Reserve. 
Ibid.,  (p.  12). 
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During  the  1980s,  both  the  Active  and  the  Reserve  Components  experienced 
peacetime  buildup  of  their  forces.  Active  Component  manpower  strength  increased  by 
98,000  (5  percent)  from  FY  1980  to  FY  1989;  Selected  Reserve  manpower  grew  by  331,000 
(38  percent)  during  the  same  period.  Faced  with  a  changing  world  order,  weakened 
economy,  and  technological  advances,  the  Armed  Forces  will  be  reduced  during  the  1990s. 
Recent  military  actions,  budgetary  restrictions,  changes  in  the  armed  forces  structure,  and 
a  growing  reliance  on  flexible  manpower  capacity  make  the  Reserve  Components 
increasingly  important.  Thus,  the  planned  cuts  in  Reserve  Component  end-strength  are  less 
severe  than  the  cuts  in  the  Active  Components. 

Prior  to  Operations  Desert  Shield  and  Desert  Storm  (ODS),  Reserve  Forces  had  not 
been  mobilized  in  large  numbers  in  40  years.  During  ODS,  almost  250,000  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  were  activated  (approximately  21  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve).  Mobilization 
rates  varied  significantly  across  components  and  occupations.  In  the  wake  of  ODS,  attitudes 
and  expectations  concerning  the  Selected  Reserve  are  likely  to  be  different.  .Evidence  from 
a  sample  of  Army  Guardsmen  and  Reservists  who  were  mobilized  during  ODS  indicates  that 
75  percent  believed  that  operations  like  Desert  Storm  were  likely  to  occur  in  the  next  10 
years.*^  Thus,  future  decisions  by  individuals  to  join  or  remain  in  the  Selected  Reserves 
are  likely  to  be  based  on  risk  of  mobilization  and  combat  duty.  These  issues  have  the 
potential  to  affect  Reserve  Component  recruiting  in  the  1990s. 

Comparing  Race/Ethnicity  Data  in  FY  1992  Report  with  Prior  Years’  Data 

Prior  to  this  year,  tables  in  the  Population  Representation  reports  showing  racial 
representation  included  the  following  categories: 


White 

Black 

Other 

Total 

The  "Other"  racial  category  included  Asians/Pacific  Islanders,  American  Indians,  and 
Alaskan  natives.  The  three  categories  included  Hispanics  because  individuals  claiming 
Hispanic  origin  also  declared  themselves  as  part  of  a  racial  group.  Beginning  with  this  year’s 
report,  Hispanics  have  been  removed  from  their  race  category  and  identified  as  Hispanic 
only.  For  example.  White  means  "White,  non-Hispanic."  The  same  applies  to  the  Black 
(non-Hispanic)  and  "Other"  (non-Hispanic)  racial  categories.  The  change  was  made  to  be 
consistent  with  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  reporting  standards.  Thus,  tables  in 
this  year’s  report  include: 


White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

”  Elig,  T.,  Oliver,  L.,  and  Harris,  B.,  1991  Survey  of  Total  Army  Military  Personnel:  Initial  Surveys  of 
Mobilized  Reserve  Components  (Alexandria,  VA:  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute,  August  1991). 
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The  reader  should  use  caution  when  comparing  race  and  ethnicity  data  over  time. 
Following  the  changes  in  race/ethnicity  categories,  the  data  reported  for  FY  1992  show  fewer 
Whites  and  Others  than  in  previous  years,  while  Blacks  remain  relatively  unchanged.  (Data 
analysis  shows  that  approximately  60  percent  of  Hispanic  applicants  and  accessions  for  the 
Active  Components  declared  their  race  as  White,  40  percent  declared  their  race  as  "Others," 
and  relatively  few  identified  themselves  as  Black.) 


Data  Sources  and  Computations 

This  report  contains  data  from  a  number  of  sources,  as  listed  below.  The  computer¬ 
ized  data  files  on  military  personnel  are  maintained  by  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center 
(DMDC). 


Subject 

Active  Components 

Applicants  to  Enlisted  Military 

Enlisted  Accessions 

Enlisted  Force 

Officer  Accessions 
Officer  Corps 

Recruit  Socioeconomic  Status 


Data  Source 


DMDC  Military  Entrance 
Processing  Command 
(USMEPCOM)  Edit  File, 
September  1992. 

DMDC  USMEPCOM  Edit  Files, 
June  1973  through  September 
1992. 

DMDC  Active  Master  and 
Loss  Edit  Files,  June  1973 
through  September  1992. 

DMDC  Officer  Gain  Files,  June 
1973  through  September  1991. 

DMDC  Officer  Master  and  Loss 
Edit  Files,  June  1973  through 
September  1992. 

DMDC  Survey  of  Recruit 
Socioeconomic  Backgrounds, 
April  -  September  1992. 
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Subject 

Reserve  Components 

Selected  Reserve  Enlisted 
Accessions,  Enlisted  Force,  Officer 
Accessions,  and  Officer  Corps 

Civilian  Comparisons 

Civilian  Comparison  Groups  for 
Applicants,  Accessions,  and  Active 
and  Reserve  Members 

Civilian  Socioeconomic  Comparison 
Data 


Civilian  Comparisons  for 
Military  Entrance  Test  Data 


Other  Civilian  Comparison  Data 
(e.g.,  college  enrollments, 
immigration  statistics) 


Data  Source 


Reserve  Components  Common 
Personnel  Data  System 
(RCCPDS),  September  1992. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) 
File,  September  1992. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS) 
Current  Population  Survey  (CPS) 
File,  April  -  September  1992. 

Profile  of  American  Youth 
(Washington,  DC:  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
[Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Logistics],  March  1982). 


Digest  of  Education  Statistics, 
1992;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States,  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  1990  and  1992;  Current 
Population  Repons,  Population 
Characteristics,  Series  P-20  and 
P-60. 
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Chapter  2 

ACTIVE  COMPONENT  ENLISTED  APPUCANTS  AND  ACCESSIONS 


"You’re  in  the  Army  now"  was  a  woeful  refrain  from  a  song  populeir  with  draftees 
from  the  World  War  11  period  through  the  1950s.  It  echoed  the  sentiments  of  hundreds  of 
1  thotisands  of  young  men  who  were  drafted  and  those  who  were  considered  "reluctant 

volunteers"  -  individuals  who  enlisted  in  a  Service  because  they  expected  to  be  drafted. 
Today,  that  refrain  could  be  sung,  "I’m  in  the  Service  now,"  by  the  approximately  200,000 
young  men  and  women  who  voluntarily  enlist  annuaUy  in  the  Active  Components. 

Recruiting,  despite  the  numbers  involved,  is  a  one-on-one  process:  a  recruiter  working 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  to  persuade  an  individual  to  enlist.  Most  young  men  and 
women  who  enter  the  military  have  other  career  or  educational  options  available  to  them. 
Recruiters  must  work  hard  to  convince  prospects  to  enlist.  Data  from  the  annual  Youth 
Attimde  Tracking  Study  reflect  that  the  propensity  to  enlist  among  young  men  (16-  to  21- 
year-olds)  continues  to  decline,  from  32  percent  in  1989  to  27  percent  in  1992.^  Among 
Blacks,  the  decline  was  greater,  from  53  percent  in  1989  to  37  percent  in  1992.^ 

The  decision  to  enlist  in  a  Military  Service  is  one  of  the  most  significant  and 
expressive  choices  an  individual  makes  during  young  adulthood.  It  does  not  occur  solely  due 
to  the  efforts  of  recruiters,  recruiting  incentives,  and  advertising.  The  decision  reflects  the 
enlistee’s  individual  motivations,  interests,  and  abilities.  Social  class,  family  situation, 
parental  encouragement,  and  personal  circumstances  also  affect  how  people  perceive 
possible  career  choices.  Potential  applicants  weigh  the  opportunity  costs  -  the  benefits  one 
loses  by  foregoing  other  education,  career,  or  personal  options.  Youth  also  consider  factors 
such  as  separation  from  family,  friends,  and  sweethearts. 

Interviews  with  recruits  and  recruiters  indicate  that  youth  enter  the  military  for  many 
reasons.  Some  enlist  to  acquire  a  marketable  skill,  others  to  obtain  money  for  college. 
Some  enlist  to  gain  direction  in  life,  for  self-satisfaction  and  self-esteem,  to  learn  how  to 
make  decisions,  for  help  in  standing  up  for  oneself,  to  serve  their  country,  or  simply  because 
of  a  desire  for  change.  A  number  interrupt  their  college  education  and  join  the  military  for 
both  personal  and  financial  reasons. 

9 

The  decision  to  enlist  remains  primarily  a  self-selection  process.  Each  young  person 
makes  an  individual  decision  to  enlist  based  on  his  or  her  personal  circumstances  and  goals. 
While  the  Services  set  recruiting  goals  for  particular  categories  of  youth  (always  expressed 
as  a  floor  rather  than  a  ceiling),  it  is  the  cumulative  decisions  of  the  youth  that  result  in  the 


’  A  synopsis  of  the  shifts  in  enlistment  propensity  was  documented  in  a  memorandum  from  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  Military  Manpower  and  Personnel  Policy,  Subject:  1992  Youth  Attitude  Tracking 
Study,  January  13,  1993. 

*Ibid. 
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representative  distribution  of  recruits  and  Service  members.  In  an  all-volunteer 
environment,  the  Department  of  Defense  must  accept  the  consequences  of  those  decisions. 

The  Recruitiiig  Process 

Initial  contacts  between  military  recruiters  and  youth  interested  in  military  service  are 
exploratory.  In  most  cases,  youth  think  seriously  about  the  military  for  a  period  of  time 
before  meeting  with  a  recruiter.  Often  they  seek  information  from  recruiters  in  more  than 
one  Service.  Once  they  select  a  Service  and  take  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude 
Battery  (ASVAB),  youth  may  wait  from  a  day  to  months  before  deciding  to  proceed  with 
enlistment  processing. 

In  addition  to  providing  information  to  the  prospective  recruit,  recruiters  determine 
the  prospective  recruit’s  eligibility  for  military  service.  Questions  are  asked  regarding  age, 
citizenship,  education,  involvement  with  the  law,  use  of  drugs,  and  physical  and  medical 
conditions  that  could  preclude  enlistment.  Most  prospects  take  an  aptitude  screening  test 
at  a  recruiting  office.  Estimates  are  that  10  to  20  percent  of  prospects  do  not  continue 
beyond  this  point.^ 

The  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery.  Prospects  who  meet  initial 
qualifications  take  the  ASVAB  at  either  a  local  test  site  (officially  called  a  Mobile  Examining 
Team  [MET]  site)  or  at  a  Military  Entrance  Processing  Station  (MEPS).^  Taking  the 
ASVAB  is  the  first  formal  step  in  the  process  of  applying  to  enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

The  ASVAB  is  a  battery  of  tests  used  by  DoD  to  determine  enlistment  eligibility  and 
qualifications  for  military  occupations.  It  consists  of  10  subtests,  four  of  which  comprise  the 
Armed  Forces  Qualification  Test  (AFQT):  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  Mathematics  Knowledge, 
Word  Knowledge,  and  Paragraph  Comprehension.  The  AFQT,  a  general  measure  of 
trainability,  is  the  primary  index  of  recruit  aptitude. 

AFQT  scores,  expressed  on  a  percentile  scale,  reflect  an  applicant’s  standing  relative 
to  the  national  population  of  men  and  women  18  to  23  years  of  age.^  The  scores  are 
grouped  into  five  categories  based  on  the  percentile  score  ranges  shown  in  Table  2.1. 
Persons  who  score  in  Categories  I  and  II  tend  to  be  above  average  in  trainability;  those  in 
Category  III,  average;  those  in  Category  IV,  below  average;  and  those  in  Category  V, 


^  Waters,  B  JC,  Laurence,  JJl.,  and  Camara,  W  J.,  Personnel  Enlistment  and  Classificadon  Procedures  in  the 
U.  S.  Military  (Washington,  DC:  National  Academy  Press,  1987),  p.  12. 

*  Appro  'mately  55  percent  of  ASVAB  tests  are  administered  at  Mobile  Examining  Team  sites,  usually  a 
post  office  or  other  accessible  public  building;  the  remainder  are  administered  at  a  Military  Entrance  Processing 
Station. 

’  The  score  scale  is  based  on  a  1980  study,  the  Profile  of  American  Youth,  conducted  by  DoD  in 
cooperation  \nth  the  Department  of  Labor  (DoL).  Participants  were  drawn  from  a  nationally  representative 
sample  of  young  men  and  women  selected  for  an  ongoing  DoL  study,  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth 
Labor  Force  Behavior. 
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markedly  below  average.  By  law,  Category  V  applicants  and  those  in  Category  FV  who  have 
not  graduated  from  high  school  are  not  eligible  for  enlistment.  Over  and  above  these  legal 
restrictions,  each  Service  prescribes  its  own  aptitude  .and  education  criteria  for  eligibility. 
Each  Service  uses  combinations  of  ASVAB  subtest  scores  to  determine  an  applicant’s 
aptitude  and  eligibility  for  different  military  occupations. 


1  ’'s'  ~s  liable  21..  AnmedJIiQcoes  Qui£l 

I's S' \aodC6gt<it)<wdB«tt:R«9eceaaStei&iQ)»l^ 

AFQT 

Percentile 

Category 

Score  Range 

I 

93-99 

n 

65-92 

niA 

50-64 

31-49 

IV 

10-30 

V 

1-9 

Educational  credentials.  DoD  implemented  a  three-tier  classification  of  education 
credentials  in  1987.  The  system  was  developed  after  research  indicated  a  strong  relationship 
between  education  credentials  and  successfiil  completion  of  the  first  term  of  military 
service.^  The  three  tiers  are: 

•  Tier  1.  Regular  high  school  graduates,  adult  diploma  holders, 

and  non-graduates  with  at  least  15  hours  of  college  credit. 

•  Tier  2.  Alternative  credential  holders,  including  those  with  a  GED.’ 

•  Tier  3.  Those  with  no  education  credentials. 

Generally,  the  Services  have  different  standards  for  individuals  in  each  tier.  Typically, 
Tier  3  applicants  must  have  higher  AFQT  test  scores  than  Tier  2  applicants,  who  must  have 
higher  test  scores  than  Tier  1  individuals.  The  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  follow  these 
differential  standards,  requiring  different  minimum  test  scores  for  each  tier.  The  other 
Services  apply  the  standards  slightly  differently.  The  Army  and  Navy  require  applicants  with 
alternative  credentials  (Tier  2)  and  those  with  no  credentials  (Tier  3),  to  meet  the  same 
AFQT  standards,  which  are  more  stringent  than  those  for  high  school  graduates  (Tier  1). 


®  See  Flyer,  E.S.,  Factors  Relating  to  Discharge  for  Unsuitability  Among  1956  Airman  Accessions  to  the  Air 
Force  (Lackland  AFB,  TX:  Personnel  Research  Laboratory,  December  1959);  and  Elster,  R.E.  and  Flyer,  E.S., 
A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  Educational  Credentials  and  Military  Performance  Criteria  (Monterey,  CA: 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  July  1981). 

’’  General  Educational  Development  certiScate  of  high  school  equivalency. 
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Physical  examination.  If  an  applicant  achieves  qualifying  ASVAB  scores  and  wants 
to  continue  the  application  process,  he  or  she  is  scheduled  for  a  physical  examination  and 
background  review  at  a  NffiPS.  The  examination  assesses  physical  fitness  for  military 
service.  It  includes  measurement  of  blood  pressure,  pulse,  visual  acuity,  and  hearing;  blood 
testing  and  urinalysis;  drug  and  HTV  testing;  and  medical  history,  among  other  things.  Some 
Services  also  require  tests  of  strength  and  endurance.  If  a  correctable  or  temporary  medical 
problem  is  detected,  the  applicant  may  be  required  to  get  treatment  before  proceeding  with 
the  enlistment  process. 

Moral  standards.  Each  applicant  must  meet  rigorous  moral  character  standards.  In 
addition  to  the  initial  screening  by  the  recruiter,  an  interview  covering  each  applicant’s 
background  is  conducted  at  the  MEPS.  For  each  individual,  a  computerized  search  for  a 
criminal  record  is  conducted.  Some  criminal  activity  is  clearly  disqualifying;  other  cases 
require  a  waiver,  wherein  the  Service  examines  the  applicant’s  circumstances  and  makes  an 
individual  determination  of  qualification. 

Occupational  area  counseling.  If  the  applicant’s  ASVAB  scores,  educational 
credentials,  physical  fitness,  and  moral  character  qualify  for  enlistment,  he  or  she  meets  with 
a  Service  classification  counselor  at  the  MEPS  to  discuss  options  for  enlistment.  Up  to  this 
point,  the  applicant  has  made  no  commitment.  The  counselor  has  the  record  of  the 
applicant’s  qualifications  and  computerized  information  on  available  training/skill  openings, 
schedules,  and  enlistment  incentives.  Qualification  scores  and  interest  information  are  fed 
into  a  person-occupation  reservation  system. 

The  reservations  can  be  for  specific  skills  or  for  a  broad  occupational  area  (such  as 
the  mechanical  or  electronics  areas).  In  the  Army,  all  recruits  enter  for  specific  skill  training. 
Approximately  half  of  Air  Force  recruits  enter  for  a  specific  skill,  while  the  rest  sign  up  for 
an  occupational  area  and  are  classified  into  a  specific  skill  while  in  basic  training.  Marine 
Corps  enlistees  sign  up  for  a  guaranteed  program  (e.g.,  Engineering  or  Combat  Arms)  that 
includes  four  or  five  specific  skills.  In  the  Navy,  approximately  60  percent  of  recruits  enlist 
for  a  specific  skill,  while  the  rest  go  directly  to  the  fleet  after  basic  training,  classified  in 
airman,  fireman,  or  seaman  programs. 

Normally  an  applicant  will  be  shown  a  number  of  available  positions.  In  general,  the 
higher  the  individual’s  test  scores,  the  more  choice  he  or  she  will  have.  While  the  process 
differs  by  Service,  the  specific  skills  and  occupational  groupings  are  arranged  similar  to  an 
airline  reservation  system,  with  the  "seat"  and  time  of  travel  (to  recruit  training)  based  upon 
either  school  or  field  unit  position  openings.  The  counselor  discusses  the  applicant’s 
interests  and  explains  what  the  Service  has  to  offer.  The  counselor  may  offer  incentives  to 
encourage  the  applicant  to  choose  hard-to-fill  occupational  specialties.  The  applicant, 
however,  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer. 

At  this  stage  of  the  enlistment  process,  a  number  of  events  can  occur: 

•  A  match  can  be  made  for  an  opening  within  30  days,  and  the  applicant  will  be 
processed  to  ship  to  recruit  training  within  an  agreed-upon  time  frame. 
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•  A  desired  occupation  is  available,  but  beyond  30  days,  so  the  applicant  will  enlist 
in  the  delayed  entry  program  (DEP)  with  a  shipping  period  of  up  to  one  year  in 
the  future. 

•  An  applicant  who  is  a  high  school  junior  or  senior  can  commit  to  enlisting  in  an 
occupation  or  area  at  some  point  after  graduation. 

•  A  telephonic  override  of  the  computerized  job  reservation  system  will  be  request¬ 
ed  for  an  applicant  who  is  exceptionally  weU  qualified  and  insists  on  a  certain 
occupation. 

•  A  well-qualified  applicant  is  willing  to  enlist,  but  nothing  is  available  consistent 
with  his  or  her  qualifications.  This  individual  may  be  placed  on  a  priority  waiting 
list  until  a  position  is  available. 

•  A  qualified  applicant  insists  on  a  specific  occupation  that  is  currently  not  available. 
He  or  she  may  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  If  the 
position  becomes  available,  the  applicant  will  be  called  in  to  enlist.  If  the  position 
does  not  appear,  the  applicant  will  be  asked  to  select  another  option  or 
discontinue  processing  imtil  some  future  date. 

•  The  applicant  is  not  satisfied  and  discontinues  processing. 

Many  applicants  do  not  decide  immediately,  but  take  time  to  discuss  options  with 
family  and  friends;  others  decide  not  to  enlist.  A  review  of  the  enlistment  decision  process 
indicated  that  the  military  continues  to  compete  with  civilian  employment  and  educational 
opportunities  even  after  the  application  stage  of  the  enlistment  process.®  The  study  also 
found  that  even  after  application,  the  enlistment  decision  by  high-quality  youth  is  largely  one 
of  individual  choice,  not  one  determined  by  eligibility  or  policy  considerations. 

The  delayed  entry  program  (DEP).  When  the  applicant  accepts  an  offer,  he  or  she 
signs  an  enlistment  contract.  Only  a  small  proportion  are  sent  to  a  recruit  training  center 
from  the  MEPS  within  a  month  of  their  enlistment.  Most  enter  the  DEP,  which  allows  up 
to  a  year  before  the  individual  reports  for  duty.  The  DEP  controls  recruit  flow  into  training 
"seats"  at  technical  schools.  The  average  time  in  the  DEP  is  approximately  4  months. 

Individuals  in  their  senior  year  of  high  school  enlist  in  the  DEP  with  a  reporting  date 
after  graduation;  their  enlistment  contract  is  contingent  upon  successfully  completing  high 
school.  Not  all  DEP  enlistees  actually  enter  active  duty;  some  change  their  minds  and  ask 
to  be  released  from  their  enlistment  contracts.  The  Services  consider  enlistment  in  the  DEP 
a  serious  commitment,  but  they  do  not  require  youth  to  enter  military  service  against  their 
win  during  peacetime. 


*  Orvis,  BJR.  and  Gahart,  M.T.,  Enlistment  Among  Applicants  for  Military  Service:  Determinants  and 
Incentives  (Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND  Corporation,  1990),  p.  vii. 
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Gbaracteristics  of  Active  Component  Non-Prior  Servkx  (NPS)  ^)plicants 

In  FY  1992,  nearly  340,000  individuals  applied  to  serve  in  the  active  enlisted  military 
force  (Appendix  Table  A-1).  More  than  247,000  individuals  reported  to  a  MEPS  for  a 
medic^  examination.’  Eighty-four  percent  who  took  an  initial  physical  examination 
qualified.  Three  percent  of  applicants  were  disqualified  on  moral  groimds.*"  Nearly 
215,000  enlisted  in  the  DEP  during  FY  1992.  The  distribution  of  FY  1992  Active 
Component  applicants  by  race/ethnicity  and  gender  is  shown  in  Table  2.2. 


Table  ^  {Uuit/Btliatdty  mid  Gooder  of  lY  1992^  Afithe  Cerapmmnt  NPS 

(Paceat) 

1 

Army 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force  |  DoD 

1"*  S  ..A  S  AS  SS*"  SS*VsA^.y  >  AS  ASSs' SAS.-.,A.,S.,^  I 

White 

67.2 

68.1 

73.2 

80.0 

703 

Black 

20.7 

17.0 

13.7 

123 

172 

Hispanic 

8J2 

11.0 

93 

4.2 

8.7 

Other 

3.9 

3.9 

3.9 

33 

33 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

I  S  SS  S  ••><«>  ws  A,s>-  ^v.-  SS  /  S/  SSS  'asss  '•SV../-S  A..  \.,^SS..///A/SS  I 

White 

52.9 

60.4 

64.1 

73.0 

60.4 

Black 

35.9 

24.6 

213 

18.7 

28.0 

Hispanic 

72 

10.9 

9.8 

4.4 

7.6 

Other 

4.0 

4.1 

4.9 

4.0 

4.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

TOTAL 

Male 

78.0 

85.0 

92.7 

71.7 

81.2 

Female 

22.0 

15.0 

73 

283 

18.8 

Qjlumns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  A-3  (Race/Etbnicity  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  A-4  (Etbnicity  by  Service). 

^  As  individuals  report  for  a  physical  some  time  after  taking  the  ASVAB,  this  figure  includes  an  appreciable 
number  who  took  the  ASVAB  during  FY  1991. 

Individuals  who  take  an  ASVAB  or  are  examined  at  a  MEPS  have  been  prescreened  by  recruiters.  Thus, 
these  percentages  are  not  representative  of  the  general  youth  population. 
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Eighty-one  percent  were  male,  of  whom  70  percent  were  White,  17  percent  Black, 
9  percent  Hispanic,  and  4  percent  "Other."  For  female  applicants,  60  percent  were  White, 
28  percent  Black,  8  percent  Hispanic,  and  4  percent  "Other. Additional  statistics  on 
applicant  characteristics  (e.g.,  age,  education  levels,  AFQT  score,  and  marital  status,  by 
gender  and  race/ethnicity)  are  contained  in  Appendix  A,  Tables  A-1  through  A-8. 

Characteristics  of  Active  Component  Non-Piior  Service  Accessions 

During  FY  1992,  201,622  Active  Component  non-prior  service  (NFS)  recruits 
(individuals  who  had  not  previously  served  in  the  military)  shipped  to  recruit  training  centers. 
This  does  not  include  individuals  who  entered  the  DEP  in  FY  1992  but  had  not  yet  shipped 
by  September  30,  1992,  nor  does  it  include  Reserve  Component  recruits.  This  section 
examines  a  number  of  sociodemographic  characteristics  of  FY  1992  NPS  recruits,  and 
compares  them  with  the  18-  to  24-year-old  civilian  non-institutionalized  U.S.  population. 
Accession  statistics,  by  age.  Service,  and  gender,  are  provided  in  Appendix  Table  B-1. 

Age.  By  law,  Active  Component  recruits  must  be  between  17  and  35  years  old;  17- 
year-olds  must  have  parental  permission  to  enlist.^^  Within  the  17-  to  35-year  age  range, 
the  Services  have  different  age  ceilings.  The  Army  and  Navy  accept  applicants  up  to  ages 
34  and  35,  respectively;  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  age  limits  are  27  and  28, 
respectively.  FY  1992  recruits  were  slightly  younger  on  the  average  than  their  FY  1991 
counterparts.  During  FY  1992,  the  proportion  of  18-  and  19-year-old  recruits  increased  from 
55  to  56  percent,  while  the  proportion  of  recruits  over  age  24  decreased  from  8  to  6  percent. 

The  age  distribution  of  FY  1992  active  duty  accessions  is  shown  in  Figure  2.1. 
Ninety-one  percent  of  new  recruits  were  18-  to  24-year-olds,  compared  to  about  33  percent 
of  the  comparable  civilian  population.  The  Marine  Corps  enlisted  the  greatest  percentage 
of  17-  and  18-year-old  recruits  (44  percent)  and  the  smallest  percentage  of  those  over  age 
21  (8  percent).  The  Army  had  the  greatest  proportion  of  recruits  older  than  age  21  (21 
percent)  and  the  smallest  proportion  of  17-  and  18-year-old  recruits  (32  percent). 

The  right  hand  column  of  Table  2.3  shows  the  rate  at  which  civilian  youth  in  each  age 
group  enlisted  in  the  Armed  Services  in  FY  1992.  For  example,  19.3  of  every  1,000  18-year- 
olds  and  1.3  of  every  1,000  24-year-olds  enlisted  in  FY  1992. 


”  "Other"  refers  to  other-than-Black  racial  minorities  or  Hispanics,  such  as  American  Indians,  Asians  and 
Pacific  Islanders,  and  Native  Alaskans. 

10  U.S.C.  505. 
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Figure  2.1.  Age  of  FY  1992  Active  Component  accessions. 
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Education.  More  than  30  years  of  research  indicates  that  enlistees  who  are  high 
school  graduates  are  much  more  likely  than  non-graduates  to  complete  their  first  term  of 
enlistment.^^  In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  the  Services  gave  high  school  graduates, 
including  those  with  alternative  education  credentials,  higher  priority  for  enlistment.  In  the 
mid-  to  late-1970s,  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  classified  General  Educational 
Development  (GED)  holders  and  high  school  graduates  differently  since  evidence  showed 
that  persons  with  GED  certification  experienced  higher  first-term  attrition.  Today,  in  all 
«  Services,  applicants  with  GEDs  need  higher  AFQT  scores  than  do  high  school  diploma 

graduates. 

.  Additional  research  indicated  that  those  with  other  alternative  credentials,  such  as 

adult  education  and  correspondence  school  diplomas,  also  had  attrition  rates  greater  than 
regular  high  school  graduates.^^  In  1987,  DoD  implemented  a  three-tier  classification  of 
education  credentials.  Table  2.4  shows  the  percentage  of  FY  1992  active  duty  accessions  by 
education  tier.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  recruits  possessed  high  school  diplomas  and/or  some 
college  education  (Tier  1);  2  percent  held  alternative  high  school  credentials  (Tier  2);  and 
less  than  half  of  one  percent  had  not  completed  high  school  (Tier  3).  It  should  be  noted 
that  enlisted  occupations  are  generally  comparable  to  civilian  jobs  not  requiring  college 
education.  A  civilian  comparison  of  education  levels  by  occupational  skills  and  age  was  not 
available. 

While  99.8  percent  of  FY  1992  accessions  were  in  Tiers  1  and  2,  only  82.8  percent 
of  18-  to  24-year-old  civilians  were  high  school  graduates  or  possessed  a  GED  certificate. 
Differences  between  Services  in  FY  1992  high  school  graduate  accessions  were  quite  small, 
from  98.7  percent  in  the  Army  to  96.2  percent  in  the  Navy.  The  Navy  had  the  highest 
proportion  of  recruits  with  Tier  2  credentials  (nearly  4  percent);  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
had  the  lowest  (slightly  over  1  percent  each). 

The  proportion  of  accessions  with  high  school  diplomas  by  Service  for  FYs  1973 
through  19^  is  shown  in  Figure  2.2.  During  most  of  the  first  decade  of  the  volunteer 
military  (FYs  1973-1982),  there  were  significant  differences  among  the  Services  in  the 
proportion  of  high  school  diploma  graduates.  In  addition,  there  were  significant  variations 
across  years.  Across  Services,  the  proportion  of  accessions  vrith  high  school  diplomas  fell 
from  75  percent  in  FY  1978  to  65  percent  in  FY  1980.  The  drop  was  most  pronounced  in 
the  Army,  declining  from  73  to  52  percent  over  that  period. 


See  Flyer,  E.S.,  Factors  Relating  to  Discharge  for  Unsuitability  Among  1956  Airman  Accessions  to  the  Air 
Force  (Lackkmd  AFB,  TX:  Personnel  Research  Laboratory,  December  1959);  and  Elster,  R.E.  and  Flyer,  E.S., 
A  Study  of  the  Relationship  Between  Educational  Credentials  and  Military  Performance  Criteria  (Monterey,  CA: 
Naval  Postgraduate  School,  July  1981). 

Laurence,  J.H.,  Military  Enlistment  Policy  and  Educational  Credentials:  Evaluation  and  Improvement 
(Alexandria,  VA:  Human  Resources  Research  Organization,  September  1987). 
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Tat^e  Z4.  oEEcbicatiao  of  FY  I992Afifo«  Coopooeiit  N 

OidSaafr  Y«ai«  Qldi(Feroeat] 

f 

1 

Education  Level 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

18-24 

Year-Old 

Civilians* 

Tier  1:  Regular  High  School 
Graduate  or  Higher 

98.7 

96.2 

97.4 

98.6 

97.7 

82.8 

Tier  2;  GED, 

Alternative  Credentials 

1.3 

3.6 

25 

13 

2.1 

Tier  3:  No  Credentials 

«« 

• 

«« 

112 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

College  Experience 
(Part  of  Tier  1)’ 

7.5 

4.0 

25 

23 

HI 

47.1 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Civilian  numbers  and  percentages  combine  Tiers  1  and  2  as  civilian  dau  includes  GED  certificates  with  high  school  graduate 
rates. 

**  Less  than  5  percent. 

*  Taken  from  the  education  certificate  variable  of  DMDCs  USMEPCOM  Edit  File  for  September  1992.  College  experience  is 
defined  as  those  individuals  with  the  following  credentials:  first  year  college  level  of  education  certificate  equivalency,  associate 
degree,  professional  nursing  diploma,  baccalaureate,  master's,  post  master's,  doctorate,  first-professional,  and  completed  one 
semester  of  college. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B.7  (Education  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-8  (Education  by  Service  and  Race/Ethoicity). 

Source:  CKdlian  daa  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  S^ember  1992. 

Figure  2.2.  FY  1992  Active  Component  accessions  with  high  school  diplomas. 
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During  the  mid-1970s,  the  Services  operated  with  reduced  recruiting  budgets.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  highly  publicized  reports  of  shrinking  military  benefits  and  significant 
gaps  in  pay  comparability  with  the  civilian  sector.  Media  articles  cited  the  hemorrhage  of 
talent  from  the  Services  due  to  loss  of  benefits,  and  the  percentage  of  Service  members 
eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Because  of  lower  education  levels  of  new  recruits,  lower  test  scores,  and  increasing 
minority  representation  during  this  period,  debates  began  on  whether  to  replace  the 
volunteer  force  with  either  a  form  of  national  service  or  a  return  to  the  draft.^^  The 
Executive  and  Legislative  branches  of  government  funded  major  initiatives  to  reinvigorate 
the  volunteer  military,  enhance  recruiting  programs,  and  improve  Service  members’  quality 
of  life.  Military  pay  and  benefits  and  recruiting  resources  were  increased  substantially  in 
1981,  resulting  in  a  rapid  increase  in  the  quality  of  accessions.  The  proportion  of  high  school 
graduate  recruits  jumped  from  68  percent  in  FY  1980  to  83  percent  in  FY  1982.  Further 
incentives,  such  as  the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  and  the  Army  and  Navy  College  Fimds,  and  the 
Services’  emphasis  on  improving  the  quality  of  life  for  ^rvice  members  and  their  families 
led  to  improved  recruiting.  The  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  climbed  to  93  percent 
in  FY  1987  and  99+  percent  in  FY  1992.  Figure  2.3  provides  a  comparison  of  the 
percentage  of  high  school  graduates  in  FY  1992  accessions  with  civihans  of  similar  age,  by 
gender  and  race/ethnicity. 


S 

Ul 

a. 


*  tnc>idwbo1<«plnn»ywu*wimti>iMiiWiOEDarHiitiliii  ctiiliiWMi 

Somm:  CliHiwiiMiirtipliilliuiii^iiinniriiwUnn  tTwHUBtf  EceimweCtu  niiHWumaudWMBl 
Oaottf  HH.Ba— loIBwOi— CMB^wlMpiiiaiGiiRitMlH  Pa0.4W.F«tni»vi9«».TiM»3.BPi«.14. 
CMMn  dM  <or 'onw' lacM  otigoqr  not 


Figure  23.  FY  1992  high  school  graduate*  accessions  and  civilians  18-24  years  old,  by 
gender  and  race/ethnicity. 


’®  In  December  1976,  the  Department  of  Defense  released  a  report.  The  All  Volunteer  Force:  Current  Status 
and  Prospects,  which  listed  seven  alternatives  to  the  aU-volunteer  military.  On  June  20,  1978,  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Personnel  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  conducted  an  extensive 
hearing,  Status  of  the  All-Volunteer  Armed  Force,  on  the  problems  of  a  volunteer  force  and  the  need  to  examine 
alternatives  to  the  all-volunteer  military. 
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AFQT.  AFQT  scores  are  the  primary  measure  of  recruit  potential.  Figure  2.4 
indicates  the  percentage  of  recruits  who  scored  at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  (Categories 
I  -  IIIA)  since  FY  1973.  Numerical  data  are  in  Appendix  B,  Tables  B-5  and  B-6. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

Also  see  Appondix  Table  F-3  (AFQT  Category  IIIA  and  Above  by  Fiscal  Year). 


Figure  2.4.  Percentage  of  NPS  accessions  in  AFQT  Categories  I-IIIA  FYs  1973«1992. 


Many  critics  of  the  all-volunteer  force  point  to  the  drop  in  Category  I  -  IIIA  recruits 
after  FY  1976  as  supporting  their  position  that  the  volunteer  system  was  not  successful. 
However,  that  drop  was  due  primarily  to  a  miscalibration  of  the  ASVAB.^*  In  1976,  when 
new  versions  of  the  ASVAB  were  introduced,  an  error  was  made  in  caUbrating  the  score 
scales  so  that  the  new  versions  were  "easier"  than  the  old  versions  (i.e.,  applicants  received 
test  scores  higher  than  their  actual  ability).  An  independent  study  of  the  calibration  was 
made  and  the  test  correctly  calibrated.  Then,  Congress  added  legal  provisions  stipulating 


See  two  documents:  Sims,  W.H.  and  Truss,  AJl.,.4  Reexamination  of  the  Normalization  of  Armed  Services 
Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (ASVAB)  Forms  6,  7,  6E,  and  7E  (Alexandria,  VA:  Center  for  Naval  Analyses, 
September  1980);  and  Laurence,  J.H.  and  Ramsberger,  PJF.,  Low-Aptitude  Men  in  the  Military:  Who  Profits,  Who 
Pays?  (New  York:  Praeger,  1992). 
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that  no  more  than  20  percent  of  accessions  could  be  in  Category  IV  and  that  such  accessions 
had  to  be  high  school  diploma  graduates.^^ 

Figure  2.5  provides  an  objective  evaluation  of  the  trend  in  the  AFQT  performance 
of  accessions.  The  figure  clearfy  indicates  the  increase  in  AFQT  scores  of  accessions  from 
FY  1981  through  1992.  The  more  significant  gains  were  in  Category  11  and  niA  accessions, 
whe<  '  the  percentages  increased  year  by  year  from  approximately  33  percent  of  accessions 
in  FY  1981  to  almost  70  percent  of  accessions  in  FY  1992.  Conversely,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  Category  IIIB  accessions,  from  approximately  32  to  25 
percent  of  accessions.  Most  dramatic  has  been  the  decrease  in  accessions  who  score  in 
Category  IV  ~  from  21  percent  of  accessions  in  FY  1981  to  less  than  two-tenths  of  a  percent 
in  FY  1992. 


FISCAL  YEAR 


Category  iV  Bi  Category  IIIB 

Category  IIIA  Category  II  Category  1  | 

Also  tM  AppwKSx  TabI*  F-4  (AFQT  Calagory  by  Fiscai  Ymt). 


Figure  25.  Percentage  of  NFS  accessions  in  AFQT  Categories,  FYs  1981-1992. 


The  proportion  of  accessions-to-applicants  over  FYs  1981-1992  is  tracked  in  Figure 
2.6.  In  the  earlier  years,  recruiters  sent  far  more  applicants  to  MEPS  for  processing  to 
achieve  recruiting  objectives.  In  FY  1981,  over  800,000  applicants  were  processed  through 
the  MEPS  to  access  approximately  302,000  new  recruits,  a  38  percent  accession-to-applicant 


10  U.S.C.  520. 
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ratio.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  Services  implemented  a  series  of  management  initiatives 
designed  to  emphasize  quality  and  reduce  overhead  costs.  Recruiting  management 
objectives  and  award  systems  were  changed  to  stress  types  of  applicants  (e.g.,  high  school 
diploma  graduates,  Category  IIIA  and  higher)  in  contrast  to  achieving  purely  numerical 
goals;  enlistment  screening  tests  were  devised  to  estimate  ASVAB  performance  prior  to 
sending  an  individual  to  a  test  site.  Over  the  last  decade,  recruiters  have  expended  great 
effort  in  screening  prospects.  For  most  years,  progressively  fewer  prospects  were  sent  to 
MEPS.  In  FY  1992,  341,000  applicants  were  processed  through  MEPS  to  access 
approximately  202,000  new  recruits,  a  59  percent  ratio  of  accessions-to-applicants.  The 
increasing  ratio  suggests  that  recruiters  became  progressively  more  successful  at  converting 
examinees  to  recruits  across  the  12  year  period. 


Also  soe  Appendix  Table  F-5  (Accessions  and  Appteants  by  Fiscal  Year). 


Figure  2.6.  Applicants-to-accessions  ratio,  FYs  1981-1992. 


Table  2.5  shows  the  percentage  of  FY  1992  active  duty  NPS  accessions  in  each  AFQT 
category,  by  Service,  and  similar  data  for  civilian  youth  18  through  23  years  old.  The 
percentage  of  recruits  in  Categories  I  and  II  was  higher  than  for  their  civilian  counterparts 
(male  -  45  versus  39  percent;  female  -  43  versus  33  percent).  Category  III  accessions  greatly 
exceeded  civilian  group  proportions  (males  -  54  versus  30  percent;  females  -  57  versus  37 
percent),  while  the  percentage  of  recruits  in  Category  IV  was  much  lower  than  in  the  civilian 
population  (males  -  0.2  versus  20  percent;  females  -  0.1  versus  22  percent).  There  were  no 
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Category  V  enlistees,  while  10  percent  of  civilian  males  and  9  percent  of  civilian  females 
scored  in  this  range. 


£98StA<SI^CdaafMiiBatliESACie!ttaidBS»!^Gesder  aadSeaniee,  and 
''  '  ,  ''  3g%<3«iK8a>ftlS^ViBa«tC^ _ 


AFQT  Category 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

1980  Civilian 
Youth  Population** 

1  MALES 

I 

5.0 

5.7 

32 

5.4 

5.0 

10.0 

n 

40.6 

36.9 

362 

49.0 

40.1 

29.4 

BOA 

32.5 

23.7 

303 

302 

292 

14.4 

niB 

20.8 

33.1 

303 

152 

25.2 

16.0 

IV 

0.4 

« 

• 

02 

0.2 

20.4 

V 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.9 

Other/Unknown 

0.6 

0.6 

« 

« 

0.4 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

'' 

FEMALES  1 

I 

3.0 

2.6 

3.0 

3.7 

3.0 

5.8 

n 

34.0 

37.0 

443 

50.2 

393 

26.9 

mA 

36.8 

34.6 

44.1 

34.8 

36.1 

162 

TTTR 

252 

25.4 

83 

112 

20.8 

20.7 

IV 

0.2 

0.0 

0.0 

01 

0.1 

21.7 

V 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.6 

Other/Unknown 

0.9 

0.4 

0.0 

0.1 

03 

0.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

*’  The  1980  civilian  comparison  group  distribution  for  the  total  population  (males  and  females)  is  7  percent  in  Category  I.  28 
percent  in  Category  II,  15  percent  in  Category  IIIA,  19  percent  in  Category  IIIB,  21  percent  in  Category  IV,  and  10  percent  in 
Category  V. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B-5  (AFQT  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-6  (AFQT  by  Service  and  Race/Ethnicity). 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Profile  of  American  Youth  (Washington,  DC  OfTice  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  [Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics],  March  1982). 


Appendix  Table  B-5  shows  that  75  percent  of  recruits  scored  at  or  above  the  50th 
percentile  on  the  AFQT  (Categories  I-IIIA),  with  a  mean  AFQT  of  62.  Air  Force  recruits 
scored  higher  than  those  of  the  other  three  Services.  Eighty-five  percent  of  Air  Force 
recruits  scored  in  Categories  I-IIIA,  compared  to  76  percent  of  Army,  71  percent  of  Marine 
Corps,  and  67  percent  of  Navy  recruits. 


High  quality.  One  impact  of  the  defense  drawdown  will  be  broader  and  heavier 
workloads  for  individuals  remaining  in  the  military.  In  civilian  industry,  when  a  company  lays 
off  workers  and  runs  more  lean,  each  worker  has  a  greater  effect  on  the  company’s 
performance.  Workers  in  downsized  companies  must  perform  more  duties;  they  must 
possess  analytical,  communication,  and  leadership  skills  found  normally  in  senior  supervisors 
and  managers.^®  The  same  rationale  applies  in  the  military. 

The  Services  continue  to  redesign  a  number  of  career  fields,  with  incumbents 
assuming  a  more  diverse  workload  and  greater  responsibilities.  The  redesign  will  both 
increase  the  numbers  of  tasks  assigned  to  an  individual,  and  require  incumbents  to  perform 
new  tasks  of  greater  complexity.  The  Services  believe  that  as  the  levels  of  job/task  difficulty 
and  importance  increase,  so  wiU  the  need  to  bring  in  and  retain  greater  proportions  of 
individuals  with  above-average  aptitude.  They  need  to  recruit  a  greater  proportion  of  high- 
quality  youth. 

The  significant  increases  in  the  proportion  of  high-quality  accessions  generated  some 
criticism  that  Service  quality  standards  were  too  high  (Table  2.6).  For  example,  compara¬ 
tive  FY  1989  and  FY  1992  data  indicate  increasing  proportions  of  high-quality  recruits  in  all 


Service  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990  1991  1992 


Aray  49.8  56.1  57.1  52.6  59.0  70.6  77.1 

Navy  45.4  50.2  50.0  45.1  51.6  58.1 _ 633 

Marine  Corps _ 56.7  593  61.9  61.4  60.0  643  67.7 

Air  Force  66.7  73.9  79.4  813  833  83.6_ 83.1 

52.5  57.8  58.4  553  603  67.0  72.4 


FEMALES 


Army 

68.1 

69.1 

673 

603 

74.0 

75.6 

73.0 

Navy 

56.7 

713 

643 

59.6 

67.8 

77.6 

72.5 

Marine  Corps 

96.4 

973 

983 

83.8 

82.2 

89.9 

90.7 

Air  Force 

77.1 

83.6 

883 

89.1 

88.5 

87.6 

87.5 

69.9 

75.1 

73.4 

683 

76.4 

80.0 

77.5 

*  High  school  diploma  graduates  who  score  in  the  upper  half  of  the  AFQT. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Profile  of  American  Youth  (Washington,  DC:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secietaiy  of  Defense 
[Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics],  March  1982). 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-9  (Quality  by  device  and  Gender). 


’*  See  Spraggins,  E.E.,  "Hiring  Without  the  Guesswork,"  Inc.,  (February  1992),  pp.  80-87. 
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Services  except  for  female  Air  Force  accessions.  These  data  support  the  contention  that  the 
Services  significantly  increased  their  quality  standards.  However,  as  indicated  in  Tables  2.6 
and  2.7,  percentages  can  be  misleading.  A  more  interpretable  assessment  of  changes  in 
quality  is  shown  by  the  actual  numbers  of  high-quality  accessions.  For  example,  the  absolute 
number  of  high-quality  meile  accessions  declined  each  year  from  FY 1987  to  FY 1990.  While 
there  have  been  increases  in  male  high-quality  accessions  during  the  last  two  years  and 
female  high-quality  recruits  in  the  last  year,  the  numbers  in  FY  1992  were  lower  than  the 
numbers  in  ^s  1986  through  1989.  The  recent  increases  can  be  attributed  to  several 
factors,  including  the  ratio  of  recruiters  to  the  recruiting  mission  and  civilian  employment 
opportunities. 


'  V  Table  ZT,  MBS  AowaKwwxi,  gender  aod  Sewice, 

Fi4caLYeas'198&29ai' .  3 

I  Service 

1986 

1987 

1988 

1989 

1990 

wm 

1992 

1 

[I _ 

Army 

55,435 

58,444 

52,230 

50359 

42,838 

46,419 

49,424 

Navy 

36,092 

40,192 

39,991 

35322 

32315 

36,074 

31,819 

Marine  Corps 

18,443 

18,884 

20329 

18,935 

18,694 

18,008 

20,426 

Air  Force 

34,846 

32,887 

26,012 

27,669 

23,689 

19,482 

22,681 

IBS 

144,816 

150,407 

138362 

132,685 

117336 

119,983 

124350 

females 

Army 

10,445 

11,232 

9,606 

9,683 

9330 

8315 

9,090 

Navy 

4,992 

5,484 

6303 

6,427 

5393 

4,961 

5,941 

Marine  Corps 

2,070 

1,746 

2,070 

1,754 

1,436 

1,443 

1,446 

Air  Force 

9,079 

8,487 

7,093 

8,156 

6,462 

5,653 

6393 

JXrOrotsi 

26,586 

26,949 

25,072 

26,020 

22,621 

20372 

23,070 

*  High  school  diploma  graduates  who  score  in  the  upper  half  of  the  AFQT. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-9  (Quality  by  Service  and  Gender). 

Reading  ability.  Because  reading  requirements  for  many  military  occupations  are 
substantial,  reading  ability  of  recruits  is  important.  The  reading  grade  level  (RGL)  is 
estimated  by  converting  the  ASVAB  verbal  composite  score  to  its  RGL  equivalent.^’ 
Table  2.8  shows  that  the  mean  RGL  for  FY  1992  recruits  was  at  a  level  that  would  be 


See  Waters,  B.K.,  Barnes,  J.D.,  Foley,  P.,  Steinhaus,  S  J).,  and  Brown,  D.C.,  Estimating  the  Reading  Skills 
of  Military  Applicants:  The  Development  of  an  ASVAB  to  RGL  Conversion  Table  (Alexandria,  VA:  Human 
Resources  Research  Organization,  October  1988). 
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expected  of  an  11th  grade  student,  compared  to  10th  grade  level  for  the  average  FY  1983 
accession. 


Fiscal  Year 

Army 

Navy 

Mariae 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

1980  Civilian  | 

Youth  Population 

1983 

10.0 

10.4 

9.9 

10.6 

10.2 

103 

1984 

10.0 

102 

9.8 

103 

10.1 

1985 

10.6 

103 

10.1 

103 

10.6 

1986 

11.2 

11.0 

11.1 

11.4 

11.1 

1987 

112 

11.1 

112 

11.6 

112 

1988 

112 

11.1 

112 

113 

112 

1989 

11.1 

11.0 

112 

11.4 

112 

1990 

112 

11.1 

112 

11.7 

113 

1991 

11.4 

11.0 

112 

11.7 

113 

1992 

IIJ 

11.4 

113 

11.7 

113 

Source:  1980  civilian  youth  population  dau  from  the  Profile  of  Ameiicm  Youth  (Washington.  DC  OlTice  of  the  Assisunt 

Secretaiy  of  Defense  [Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  March  1982);  and  Wateis,  et  al.,  Estitiuaog  the  Reeding  SkiUs 
of  Militeiy  Af^cents:  The  Devdopment  of  an  ASVAB  to  RGL  Coaveisioa  Teble  (Alexandiia,  VA:  Human  Resources 

Research  Organization,  October  19%). 

Inter-Service  differences  in  RGL  were  relatively  small  in  FY  1992,  with  mean  RGLs 
ranging  from  11.3  for  the  Marine  Corps  to  11,7  for  the  Air  Force.  The  1980  nationally 
representative  sample  of  18-  to  23-year-olds,  on  whom  ASVAB  scores  are  based,  read  at  a 
mean  10th  grade  level. 

Gender.  At  the  start  of  the  all-volunteer  force,  there  were  four  primeiry  reasons  for 
increasing  the  number  of  women  in  the  military:  1)  this  action  would  compensate  for  a 
projected  decline  in  the  18-year-old  male  market;  2)  the  pool  of  young  women  was  a  vastly 
underutilized  resource;  3)  the  Services  could  significantly  increase  the  quality  of  the  force 
since  each  additional  high-quality  female  recruit  meant  one  less  lower-quality  male  (in  the 
early  1970s  the  concern  was  that  the  Services  might  be  unable  to  recruit  the  desired  level 
of  high-quality  males);  and  4)  changing  social  norms  and  economic  conditions  were  resulting 
in  greater  proportions  of  women  going  into  the  workforce,  with  many  entering  what  were 
described  as  nontraditional  female  positions. 

Figure  2.7  iUustrates  the  trend  in  the  proportion  of  female  recruits  since  the  start 
of  the  all-volunteer  force.  Appendix  Table  F-6  shows  the  number  and  proportion  of  NFS 
female  accessions  by  Service  in  FY  1964,  and  FYs  1970  through  1992.  While  the  Services 
have  increased  their  proportions  of  women,  the  proportions  and  numbers  are  not 
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PERCENT 


comparable  to  female  representation  in  the  civilian  population.  Reasons  for  the  difference 
include  lower  inclination  of  women  than  men  to  apply  for  and  enter  the  militaiy,^  combat 
exclusion  constraints,  and  Service  policies. 


RSCALYEAR 

Abo  SM  Appandbt  Tabl«  F-6  (Famale  Aocassiom  by  Servic*  and  Fiscal  Year). 

Figure  2.7.  Women  as  a  proportion  of  Active  Component  NPS  accessions,  FYs  1973-1992. 


Race/Ethnicity.  There  were  significant  race/ethnicity  differences  among  the  Services, 
as  shown  in  Table  2.9  and  Appendix  Tables  B-3  and  B-4.  Slightly  over  30  percent  of  Army 
accessions  were  minorities,  as  compared  to  31  percent  Navy  recruits,  25  percent  Marine 
Corps  recruits,  and  18  percent  Air  Force  recruits. 

Blacks.  During  deliberations  on  the  feasibility  of  ending  the  draft,  several  questions 
regarding  fairness  emerged.  One  question  involved  racial  representation  -  would  a 
volunteer  force  draw  excessively  upon  Black  recruits?  The  Gates  Commission  projected 


^  The  annual  DoD-sponsored  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  indicates  that  young  women,  depending  upon 
region  of  the  country,  have  between  one-half  and  two-thirds  less  inclination  to  join  the  military  than  young  men. 
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Amy 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

- 

Air  Force 

White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


69.0 

74.9 

16.9 

13.0 

10.6 

8.6 

3.6 

35 

£8-24  Year-Old  HoB-ia^ftodoitdizBd  CmHass 


White 


70.4 


Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B-3  (Race/Ethnicity  by  Service  and  Gender),  and  B-4  (Ethnicity  by  Service). 
Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 


White 

723 

69.9 

753 

833 

73.8 

Black 

17.9 

163 

137 

103 

153 

Hispanic 

6.8 

103 

8.6 

3.7 

7.6 

Other 

3.0 

3.6 

33 

23 

3.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

SSCilkX  A  T 

White 

57.1 

63.6 

69.6 

78.4 

64.9 

Black 

333 

20.4 

17.4 

143 

243 

Hispanic 

6.2 

12.1 

83 

3.7 

73 

Other 

33 

3.9 

43 

3.4 

3.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

N 

. : .  ^ 

Male 

83.7 

86.0 

95.0 

783 

85.1 

Female 

163 

14.0 

5.0 

21.7 

14.9 

Hisnanic 

Other 

Total 

Male 

113 

3.8 

100.0 

49.0 

Female 


51.0 
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that  the  racial  composition  of  the  force  would  not  be  fundamentally  changed  by  ending  the 
draft.^^  It  considerably  underestimated  participation  by  Blacks.  When,  by  the  mid- 1970s, 
the  proportion  of  Black  recruits  doubled  the  Gates  Commission  projections,  supporters  of 
the  draft  claimed  to  have  foimd  solid  evidence  for  the  theory  of  economic  conscription.^ 
This  issue  contributed  to  a  growing  discussion  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  of  retmning 
to  the  draft  as  a  way  of  fostering  more  equitable  "representation"  and  "fairness"  in  sharing 
the  burden  of  military  service. 

The  percentage  of  Black  enlisted  accessions  did  increase,  with  some  fluctuations, 
during  the  years  foUoMdng  the  end  of  conscription.  In  the  last  draft  year,  FY  1972,  Blacks 
comprised  11  percent  of  the  Armed  Services,  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  civilian 
population.  As  indicated  in  Figure  2.8,  the  volunteer  force  brought  an  increase  in  Black 
accessions,  from  17  percent  in  FY  1973  to  26  percent  in  FY  1979.  The  percentages  of  Black 
accessions,  by  fiscal  year,  are  contained  in  Appendix  Table  F-7. 


Abo  SM  Appendix  Table  F-7  (Black  Accessions  by  Seivloe  and  Fiscal  Year). 
Souioe:  Civilian  data  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Current  Population  Reports. 


F^[urc  2.8l  Blacks  as  a  percentage  of  Active  Component  NPS  accessions,  FYs  1973-1992. 


President’s  Commission  on  an  All- Volunteer  Force,  The  Report  of  the  President’s  Commission  on  an  All- 
Voiunteer  Force  (New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1970),  pp.  50  and  139. 

^  Economic  conscription  means  that  disproportionate  numbers  of  individuals  who  come  from  poor, 
underclass,  and/or  undereducated  backgrounds  enlist  in  the  Services  because  they  perceive  no  other  viable 
education  or  occupational  opportunities  available  in  civilian  life. 
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The  number  of  Black  accessions  peaked  in  FY  1979,  especially  in  the  Army,  where 
38  percent  of  recruits  were  Black.  The  increase  coincided  with  the  miscalibration  of  the 
ASVAB,  and  the  consequent  drop  in  aptitude  of  accessions  beginning  in  January  1976.  The 
miscalibration  led  to  erroneous  enlistment  of  many  low-scoring  applicants.  Thus, 
representation  of  Blacks  ~  whose  test  scores  are  general^  lower  than  those  of  Whites  ~ 
increased  during  the  miscalibration  period.  The  error  was  corrected  by  September  1980. 

Revised  AFQT  and  education  standards  in  the  early  1980s  limited  the  high  minority 
representation  levels  of  the  late  1970s.^  By  FY  1983,  the  proportion  of  Black  recruits  had 
returned  to  approximately  the  same  level  as  before  the  test  scoring  error.  By  the  mid-1980s, 
a  gradual  increase  had  resumed,  especially  in  the  Navy.  During  FY  1985,  the  proportion  of 
Navy  Black  accessions  was  15  percent;  by  FY  1989,  it  had  risen  to  22  percent.  FYs  1991 
and  1992  saw  lower  proportions  of  Black  recruits  than  in  previous  years.  A  number  of 
factors  contributed  to  this  change,  including  the  closing  of  offices  in  less  productive  recruiting 
areas,  the  relocation  of  recruiters  to  more  promising  markets  consistent  with  shifting 
demographic  patterns,  and  a  decreasing  propensity  among  Black  youth  toward  enlisting.^ 
In  FY  19^  Blacks  comprised  nearly  17  percent  of  enlisted  recruits,  roughly  3  percentage 
points  more  than  in  the  civilian  population  (14.3  percent).  The  Army  continues  to  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  Black  accessions,  20  percent  in  FY  1992. 

While  Black  men  comprised  15  percent  of  DoD  male  recruits.  Black  women  made 
up  24  percent  of  female  recruits  (Table  2-9  and  Appendix  Table  B-3).  Across  all  Services, 
Black  women  were  a  greater  proportion  of  female  recruits  than  Black  men  were  of  male 
recruits.  Black  women  in  FY  1992  comprised  nearly  34  percent  of  Army  female  recruits, 
and  approximately  20  percent  of  Navy  female  recruits,  17  percent  of  Marine  Corps  female 
recruits,  and  15  percent  of  Air  Force  female  recruits. 

Hispanics.  Hispanics  were  underrepresented  among  enlisted  accessions  in  FY  1992; 
slightly  less  than  8  percent  of  recruits  compared  to  12  percent  of  civilian  18-  to  24-year-olds. 
The  Navy  had  the  highest  proportion  of  Hispanic  accessions  in  FY  1992  -  11  percent, 
followed  by  the  Marine  Corps,  Army,  and  Air  Force  (9,  7,  and  4  percent,  respectively). 
Hispanic  under-representation  may  be  more  a  product  of  high  dropout  rates  from  school 
than  from  other  social  or  economic  reasons. 

"Other"  minorities.  Members  of  "Other"  racial  minorities  (e.g.,  American  Indians, 
Asians/Pacific  Islanders)  were  slightly  underrepresented  in  Air  Force  and  Army  recruits,  3 
percent  of  each  Services’  accessions  compared  to  the  civilian  population  (4  percent). 
"Other"  races  constituted  approximately  4  percent  of  recruits  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 


”  See  Coi^essional  Budget  Office,  Social  Representation  in  the  U.  S.  Military  (Washington,  DC,  1989), 
p.  54. 

^  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study  1991:  Propensity  and  Advertising  Report  (Arlington,  VA:  Defense  Manpower 
Data  Center,  1993),  pp.  3-1  -  3-11. 
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Marital  Status.  The  majority  of  accessions  are  young  high  school  graduates  and  the 
military  is  often  their  first  full-time  job.  Thus,  very  few  are  married.  In  FY  1992,  9  percent 
of  male  and  13  percent  of  female  recruits  were  married,  compared  to  56  and  46  percent  of 
male  and  female  enlisted  members,  respectively.  Table  2.10  compares  marriage  rates  in  the 
Services  with  18-  to  24-year-old  civilians  in  the  labor  force.  Civilians  were  more  likely  to  be 
married  than  accessions  (20  versus  10  percent).  Within  the  Services,  Army  recruits  had  the 
greatest  rate  of  marriage  (14  percent)  and  the  Marine  Corps  had  the  lowest  rate  (3  percent). 
Figure  2.9  shows  marital  status  tren^  for  FYs  1976  to  1992  by  Service. 


Table  246.  Maiitat  Status  of  FY  1992.  NFS  Apeessloas,  ^  Oemler  tcod  Service,  and 

Civiittts  1S>24  Years  Old  (Percent) 

Gender 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

18-24  Year-Old 
Civilians 

Males 

13.6 

53 

3.4 

12.4 

9.2 

15.8 

Females 

18.6 

6.8 

3.9 

11.7 

123 

24.8 

Totel 

14.4 

53 

3.4 

123 

9.7 

20.0 

AJso  see  Appendix  Table  8*2  (Marital  Status  by  Age  and  Gender). 

Source;  Chniian  dau  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 

Figure  2.9.  Marital  status  trends  by  Service,  FYs  1976-1992. 
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Geograpl^.  The  percentages  of  recruits  from  some  census  regions  of  the  United 
States  have  remained  fairly  stable  since  the  inception  of  the  volunteer  force.“  However, 
as  Figure  2.9  illustrates,  some  substantial  shifts  have  taken  place.  The  percentage  of 
accessions  from  the  Northeast  dropped  seven  points  from  a  hi^  of  22  percent  in  FY  1977 
to  15  percent  in  FY  1992.  Concomitantly,  the  proportion  of  accessions  from  the  South 
increased  nine  percentage  points,  from  33  percent  in  FY  1982  to  42  percent  in  FY  1992. 


FISCAL  YEAR 

*  'OUmf  MudM  U.&  MTlotM  mti  powMalOfM. 

aim  •••  Avandbc  TaUi  F4  (AeoMHOM  by  QMgnpMe  Rtglon  and  RkH  Yaw). 
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Figure  2.10.  NFS  accessions  by  geographic  region,  FYs  1973-1992. 


Changes  in  geographical  representation  are  related  to  factors  such  as  shifts  in 
demographic  patterns,  unemployment,  college  enrollment,  and  employment  compensation 
rates  which  vary  widely  across  regions  of  the  country.^  Obviously,  no  one  factor  can 
explain  variations  in  enlistment  rates  between  different  sections  of  the  coimtry;  they  are 
more  likely  attributable  to  a  wide  array  of  economic,  social,  and  demographic  factors. 


Department  of  Defense,  Population  Representation  in  the  Active  Duty  Military  Services;  Fiscal  Year  1984 
(Washington,  DC:  OfGce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  [Manpower,  Installations,  and  Logistics],  June 
1985),  p.  n-4.  Also  see  Cooper,  R.V.L.,  Military  Manpower  and  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (Santa  Monica,  CA: 
RAND  Corporation,  Septcmter  1977),  p.  222. 

*  Kostiuk,  P.F.,  Geoffaphic  Variations  in  Recruiting  Market  Conditions  (Alexandria,  VA:  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses,  1989). 
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Table  2.11  presents  FY  1992  accession  statistics  by  region,  division,  and  state.  The 
third  and  fourth  columns  show  the  percentages  of  accessions  and  percentages  of  the  18  to 
24  year-old  civilian  population  in  each  area.  The  column  presents  military/civilian 
representation  ratios  -  the  percentage  of  enlisted  accessions  divided  by  the  percentage  of 
ci^ans  in  each  area.  A  representation  ratio  of  1.00  means  that  the  area  has  the  same 
proportion  of  accessions  as  of  the  youth  population  ~  for  example,  8  percent  of  all  recruits 
and  8  percent  of  aU  youth  aged  1^24.  A  ratio  of  less  than  1.00  means  that  relatively  few 
youths  in  an  area  enlist  in  the  military,  while  a  ratio  of  more  than  1.00  indicates  above 
average  market  penetration.  The  last  two  columns  of  the  table  present  the  percentages  of 
high-quality  accessions  (high  school  graduates  in  AFQT  Categories  I-IIIA)  and  mean  AFQT 
score  for  each  area.  Figure  2.11  shows  the  representation  ratios  by  state. 

The  South  Region  had  the  greatest  ratio  of  enlistees  (1.2),  with  only  Maryland, 
Tennessee,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  having  ratios  less  than  one.  The  West  South 
Central  and  South  Atlantic  divisions  had  the  strongest  representation.  (1.3  and  1.2, 
respectively).  The  Northeast  Region  had  the  lowest  ratio  (.8),  with  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  having  representation  ratios  among  the  lowest  in  the 
country.  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  had  ratios  greater  than  one.  The  North  Central 
Region  had  six  states  with  ratios  at  or  higher  than  one,  and  six  slightly  lower  than  one.  The 
ratios  ranged  from  .8  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  to  1.3  in  South  Dakota.  West  Region 
ratios  ranged  from  .6  in  Utah  to  3.0  in  Wyoming.  While  Utah’s  ratio  was  among  the  lowest 
in  the  nation,  its  influence  on  the  region’s  total  was  minor  due  to  its  small  youth  population 
(less  than  one  percent  of  the  nation’s  18-  to  24-year-olds).  The  same  was  true  of  Wyoming 
which,  relative  to  its  size,  provided  more  mih'tary  accessions  than  any  other  state  in  the 
coimtry.  California,  on  the  other  hand,  had  slightty  more  than  12  percent  of  the  U.S.  youth 
population  and  therefore  dominated  the  statistics.  California’s  1992  ratio  was  .7.  By 
comparison,  Texas,  with  the  second  largest  youth  population  (7  percent  of  18-  to  24-year- 
olds),  had  a  ratio  of  1.2. 

The  sixth  column  of  Table  2.11  shows  the  proportion  of  high-quality  accessions  by 
geographical  area.  There  were  only  minor  differences  by  region  in  FT  1992.  The 
proportion  of  high-quality  accessions  by  region  ranged  from  a  low  of  73  percent  in  the  South 
and  West  to  a  high  of  75  percent  in  the  Northeast.  Differences  across  divisions  were 
somewhat  larger.  Eight  percentage  points  separated  the  East  South  Central  and  New 
England  divisions.  Differences  by  state  were  larger,  ranging  from  54  percent  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  81  percent  in  Montana.  The  South  Region  contributed  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  total  number  of  FY  1992  recruits.  However,  fewer  of  the  accessions  from 
the  southern  states  were  high-quality  recruits,  compared  to  accessions  from  the  other 
regions. 

The  last  column  of  Table  2.11  shows  the  mean  AFQT  score  by  each  geographical 
area.  These  youth  should  not  be  presumed  to  be  representative  of  the  communities  or 
school  systems  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Occasionally  interest  has  been  expressed  in  using 
AFQT  scores  as  an  indicator  of  the  performance  of  state  educational  systems.  AFQT 
statistics  are  not  particularly  useful  for  this  purpose  for  several  reasons.  As  a  sample  of 
youth  in  a  state,  ASVAB  test-takers  reflect  a  number  of  selection  biases,  the  total  effect  of 
which  is  unknown.  Those  who  take  the  test  as  part  of  the  enlistment  process  exclude  many 
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Area’s 

Area’s 

Area’s 

Percent  of 

I  CB^S  REGION 

Contiibutioa 

Percent 

Percent 

Rqnesen- 

High- 

Merui 

1  CENSUS  DIVISION 

of  All  NFS 

of  AUNPS 

of  An  18,24 

tatiott 

Quality 

afqt 

1  STATE 

Accessions 

Acccstloitt 

YearOtds 

Ratio 

AccessiOQS* 

Seme 

NORTHEAST  REGION 

30^ 

15.1 

198 

08 

754 

634 

Neff  England  Diviaoa 

7,981 

4.0 

5.4 

0.7 

774 

64.1 

Maine 

0.7 

04 

1.4 

79.4 

654 

New  Hampsbiie 

1,102 

0.6 

0.4 

14 

80.9 

66.4 

Vermont 

449 

04 

04 

1.0 

804 

654 

Massachusetts 

3,031 

14 

2.6 

0.6 

768 

63.6 

Rhode  Island 

494 

04 

0.4 

04 

71.9 

624 

Connecticut 

1,551 

04 

1.4 

08 

75.0 

62.7 

Middle  Adaatie  Division 

22J04 

11.1 

14.4 

03 

743 

631 

New  Yotk 

10,125 

5.1 

6.7 

08 

748  . 

634 

Nw  Jersey 

3406 

18 

34 

0.6 

73.1 

62.6 

Pennsylvania 

8473 

44 

44 

1.0 

748 

63.0 

NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

48,191 

24.1 

244 

1.0 

73.7 

63.0 

East  North  Central  Division 

34JS3 

174 

17.0 

1.0 

7Z4 

624 

Ohio 

10,164 

5.1 

44 

1.1 

724 

61.9 

Indiana 

4,623 

24 

24 

1.0 

74.6 

634 

Illinois 

8,016 

4.0 

48 

mSm 

71.1 

61.7 

Michigan 

8,466 

44 

4.0 

70.9 

624 

Wisconsin 

3484 

1.6 

2.1 

08 

77.0 

64.9 

West  North  Central  Division 

13,638 

&8 

73 

0.9 

76.9 

64.4 

Minnesota 

2436 

14 

1.6 

08 

774 

654 

Iowa 

2,138 

1.1 

14 

0.9 

192 

654 

Missouri 

4453 

24 

44 

1.0 

75.1 

63.1 

North  Dakota 

484 

04 

04 

mSm 

794 

654 

South  Dakota 

725 

0.4 

04 

764 

63.7 

Nebraska 

1498 

0.7 

0.6 

■9 

744 

63.7 

Kansas 

1404 

0.9 

1.0 

79.9 

654 

SOUTH  REGION 

83,919 

1.9 

34.7 

14 

724 

61.4 

South  Atlantic  Division 

41,490 

20.7 

1.2 

723 

61.8 

Delaware 

521 

04 

14 

78.3 

63.7 

Maryland 

3,280 

1.6 

0.8 

71.7 

61.9 

D.C. 

226 

0.1 

04 

54.0 

53.1 

Virginia 

3,772 

2.9 

2.7 

1.1 

75.3 

63.0 

West  Virginia 

2,184 

1.1 

0.8 

1.4 

70.7 

60.2 

North  Carolina 

6,488 

3.2 

2.7 

1.2 

69.1 

604 

South  Carolina 

3,809 

1.9 

14 

1.3 

69.0 

59.7 

Georgia 

6493 

3.1 

24 

1.4 

714 

60.2 

Florida 

12,917 

64 

48 

1.4 

1S2 

634 

East  South  Central  Division 

14,552 

74 

63 

1.1 

693 

59.7 

Kentucky 

3,405 

1.7 

14 

1.1 

7Z1 

61.4 

Tennessee 

4484 

2.1 

24 

0.9 

714 

60.7 

Alabama 

4423 

2.2 

1.6 

1.4 

69.0 

59.1 

Mississippi 

2440 

14 

1.1 

14 

634 

56.8 

West  South  Central  Division 

27,877 

13.9 

11.0 

13 

73.9 

61.6 

Arkansas 

2422 

14 

0.9 

1.4 

69.6 

59.9 

Louisiana 

4435 

24 

18 

14 

704 

59.0 

Oklahoma 

3441 

1.7 

14 

1.4 

74.1 

62.0 

Texas 

17,479 

8.7 

7.0 

14 

75.4 

624 

(Continued) 
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CENSUS  REGION 

CENSUS  DIVISION 

STATE 

Area’s 
Contribution 
of  AU  NFS 
Aecesaioas 

Area’s 
Percent 
of  AUNPS 
Acceaaons 

Area’s 
Peicent 
of  All  18-24 
Year-Olds 

Represen¬ 

tation 

Ratio 

Percent  of 
High- 
Quality 
Aecessmos* 

Mean 

AFQT 

Percentile 

WEST  REGION 

37468 

18.9 

214 

a9 

73.0 

634 

Mouatan  Division 

1ZS04 

64 

52 

12 

742 

63.7 

Montana 

1,004 

OS 

03 

1.7 

814 

66.1 

Idaho 

1.020 

OS 

0.4 

14 

78.6 

65.7 

Wyoming 

594 

04 

0.1 

3.0 

754 

64.4 

Colorado 

3,117 

1.6 

14 

75.9 

64.0 

New  Mexico 

1493 

04 

14 

72.6 

614 

Arizona 

3,472 

1.7 

14 

754 

63.3 

Utah 

936 

OS 

0.9 

0.6 

65.0 

634 

Nevada 

1,068 

OS 

04 

1.0 

Tin 

63.9 

Pacific  Division 

25,064 

12S 

161 

02 

7Z1 

63.1 

Washington 

4,063 

2.0 

24 

0.9 

764 

65.3 

Oregon 

1.4 

1.0 

1.4 

78.1 

65.9 

California 

17483 

8.7 

124 

0.7 

704 

62.1 

Alaska 

371 

04 

04 

1.0 

78.7 

65.9 

Hawaii 

445 

04 

04 

0.7 

62.7 

58.7 

200463*  • 

1004 

100.0 

1.0 

69.7 

62.4 

*  High-quality  accessions  are  high  school  graduates  who  score  at  or  above  the  SOth  percentile  on  the  AFOT.  This  column  is  the 
number  of  high-quality  accessions  in  area  divided  by  the  total  number  of  accessions  in  area. 

**  Does  not  include  1459  recruits  from  the  territories  and  unknowns. 

Source:  Civilian  dau  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 

who  intend  to  enroll  in  college,  prospects  who  fail  the  enlistment  screening  test,  and  those 
who  do  not  have  an  interest  in  military  enlistment.  Even  without  the  biases,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  determine  how  much  the  test  scores  reflect  differences  in  school  performance 
from  state  to  state,  or  how  much  they  reflect  other  state  characteristics,  such  as  social 
composition  and  economic  conditions.  In  sum,  while  the  ASVAB  is  an  excellent  instrument 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  it  does  not  provide  valid  state-by-state 
performance  data. 

Nevertheless,  AFQT  scores  by  state  may  be  of  interest  for  purposes  other  than 
assessing  school  system  performance.  The  AFQT  figures  in  Table  2.11  reflect  the  mean 
AFQT  scores  for  accessions  in  each  state.  A  score  of  50  is  the  median  for  all  test-takers; 
the  mean  scores  displayed  are  all  above  50  because  low-scoring  applicants  were  screened 
out. 
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Figure  2.11.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  NFS  accessions/%  civilians  18-24). 


Qiapter  3 

SOaOECX)NOMIC  STATUS  OF  ENIJSTED  ACX:ESSI0NS 


Differing  viewpoints  on  the  socioeconomic  status  of  accessions  have  been  the  basis 
for  serious  debates  regarding  the  viability  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  While  the  concern 
that  the  volunteer  military  would  recruit  primarily  from  the  lower  economic  and  social  levels 
does  not  appear  to  be  true/  it  is  important  to  understand  the  socioeconomic  composition 
of  the  military.  This  chapter  reviews  issues  surrounding  these  aspects  of  the  military  and 
provides  data  on  the  social  background  of  a  sample  of  FY  1992  recruits. 

Socioeconomic  Status  in  Perspective 

Imbalances  in  socioeconomic  representation  in  the  military  often  have  been  a 
controversial  social  and  political  issue.  In  debate  over  the  establishment  of  the  volunteer 
force,  opponents  argued  that  it  would  lead  to  a  military  compjosed  of  those  from  poor  and 
minority  backgrounds,  forced  to  turn  to  the  military  as  an  employer  of  last  resort.  Some 
critics  anticipated  that  the  consequences  would  be  not  only  inequitable,  but  dangerous.  They 
argued  that  by  recruiting  primarily  from  an  underclass,  the  volunteer  force  would  create  a 
serious  cleavage  between  the  military  and  the  rest  of  society.^ 

The  belief  that  the  enlisted  military  drew  recruits  primarily  from  lower  socioeconomic 
groups  was  a  major  element  in  proposals  for  either  a  return  to  conscription  or  some  form 
of  national  service  program  that  would  draw  all  classes  into  military  or  civilian  service.  The 
philosophical  basis  for  these  proposals  was  the  conviction  that  all  social  classes  should 
contribute  their  share  to  the  national  defense.  A 1988  report  by  the  Democratic  Leadership 
Gjuncil  stated,  'We  cannot  ask  the  poor  and  under-privileged  alone  to  defend  us  while  our 
more  fortunate  sons  and  daughters  take  a  free  ride,  forging  ahead  with  their  education  and 
careers."^ 

Many  of  the  assertions  about  the  class  composition  of  the  military  have  been  based 
on  impressions  and  anecdotes  rather  than  on  empirical  data.  Three  systematic  analyses  of 
the  socioeconomic  composition  of  accessions  have  been  made  during  the  volunteer  period. 
All  found  that  members  of  the  military  tended  to  come  from  backgrounds  that  were 
somewhat  lower  in  socioeconomic  status  than  the  U.S.  average,  but  that  the  differences 


'  Cooper,  R.V.L.,  Military  Manpower  and  the  All-Volunteer  Force  (Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND  Corporation, 
1977). 

®  See,  for  example,  Janowitz,  M.,  "The  AD  Volunteer  MDitary  as  a  Socio-Political  Problem,"  Social  Problems 
(February  1975),  pp.  432-449. 

®  Democratic  Leadership  Council,  Citizenship  and  National  Senice:  A  Blueprint  for  Civic  Enterprise 
(Washington,  DC:  May  1988),  p.  25. 
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between  the  military  and  the  comparison  groups  were  relatively  modest/  While  the 
socioeconomic  status  of  recruits  is  sli^tly  lower  than  the  general  population,  today’s  recruits 
have  higher  levels  of  education  and  reading  skills  than  their  civilian  counterparts. 

Operation  Desert  Shield  revived  the  notion  that  Blacks  would  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  fighting  and  dying  in  future  wars.  The  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  stated,  "The...Committee  spent  some  considerable  time  on  this  [issue]  and 
came  to  a  rather  surprising  conclusion  about  it.  It’s  not  true."^  A  related  report  concluded 
that  the  voltmteer  system  provided  quality  enlistees;  that  minorities  would  not  bear  a  much 
heavier  burden  of  combat;  and  that  a  draft  would  neither  be  as  fair  nor  produce  a  force  as 
high  in  quality  as  the  current  system.^  The  report  indicated  that  a  draft  would  lead  to  a  less 
educate^  less  motivated,  and  less  competent  force,  even  though  it  might  be  more 
representative  of  the  upper  and  lower  social  strata. 

Defining  Socioeconomic  Status 

Although  the  term  "socioeconomic  status"  is  used  frequently,  there  is  no  general 
consensus  as  to  exactly  how  to  define  and  measure  this  construct.  Often,  measures  cited  in 
the  literature  are  those  of  convenience  or  availability  (e.g.,  race,  zip  code).  In  general, 
socioeconomic  stattis  is  defined  as  an  indicator  of  economic  and  social  position.^ 

Research  suggests  that  occupation  is  the  best  single  indicator  of  socioeconomic 
position.®  However,  including  additional  information,  such  as  education  and  income,  can 
increase  explained  variance  in  the  measuure  of  social  class.  In  addition,  different  items  may 
assess  unique  dimensions  of  socioeconomic  status,  which  together  may  represent  the 
construct  more  completely.’  The  vziriables  traditionally  used  to  assess  social  standing  are 


*  See  (1)  Cooper,  R.Vi.,  Military  Manpower  and  the  All  Volunteer  Force  (Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAND 

Corporation,  September  1977),  pp.  223-250;  (2)  Fredland,  J£.  and  Little,  RJD.,  Socioeconomic  Characteristics 
of  the  All  Volunteer  Force:  Evidence  from  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey,  1979  (Annapolis,  MD:  U.S.  Naval 
Academy,  1982);  (3)  Fernandez,  R.L.,  Social  Representation  in  the  U.S.  Military  (Washington,  DC: 

Congressional  Budget  Office,  October  1989). 

®  Aspin,  L.,  Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  The  All  Volunteer  Force:  Assessing  Fairness 
and  Facing  the  Future,  before  the  Association  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  Crystal  City,  VA,  April  26,  1991. 

®  Aspin,  All  Volunteer:  A  Fear  System,  A  Quality  Force  (Washington,  DC:  Chairman,  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  April  26,  1991). 

^  Stawarski,  Cj\.  and  Boesel,  D.,  Representation  in  the  Military:  Socioeconomic  Status  (Alexandria,  VA: 
Human  Resources  Research  Organization,  1988). 

*  Powers,  M.G.,  "Measures  of  Socioeconomic  Status:  An  Introduction,"  in  M.G.  Powers  (ed.).  Measures  of 
Socioeconomic  Status:  Current  Issues  (Boulder,  CO:  Westview,  1981),  pp.  1-28. 

®  Nam,  C.B.  and  Terrie,  E.W.,  "Measurement  of  Socioeconomic  Status  from  United  States  Census  Data," 
in  M.G.  Powers  (Ed.),  Measures  of  Socioeconomic  Status:  Current  Issues  (Boulder,  CO:  Westview,  1981),  pp. 
29-42. 
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education,  occupation,  and  income;  additional  measures  include  employment  status, 
possessions,  and  presence  of  reading  materials  in  the  home.^° 

Measuring  Socmeconomic  Status 

Reporting  of  socioeconomic  representation  in  the  annual  Population  Representation 
in  the  Military  Services  report  to  Congress  began  in  1987.  However,  there  were  no  reliable 

•  data  to  report  at  that  time.  Available  data  included  the  zip  code  of  a  recruit’s  current 
address  and  associated  statistics  from  census  data.  While  this  type  of  data  is  useful  for 
demographic  trend  analysis  and  advertising  and  marketing  anah^is,  it  is  not  reliable  for 
comparing  socioeconomic  representation  in  the  military  to  that  of  the  general  population. 
For  example,  applicants  and  recruits  may  not  come  from  the  background  indicated  by  the 
zip  code  for  their  current  address  (i.e.,  these  individuals  may  move  away  from  home  to  go 
to  college  or  to  work).^^  Thus,  the  report  for  FY  1986  documented  efforts  to  develop  a 
survey  to  collect  information  that  could  be  used  to  assess  social  representation  issues  in  the 
military. 

The  Survey  of  Recruit  Socioeconomic  Backgrounds,  first  administered  in  March  1989, 
is  currently  administered  on  a  continuing  basis  at  Recruit  Training  Centers.  Participants 
answer  questions  about  their  parents’  education,  employment  status,  occupation,  and  home 
ownership.  While  income  is  a  widely  used  measure  of  socioeconomic  status,  research 
provides  evidence  that  recruit-aged  youths  are  not  accurate  at  estimating  their  parents’ 
income.^^  Thus,  home  ownership  is  included  as  a  proxy  for  income. 

Several  researchers  have  devised  a  summary  statistic  for  socioeconomic  status.^^ 
The  socioeconomic  index  (SEI),  derived  from  predicted  prestige  scores  based  on  levels  of 
income  and  education  within  occupations,  is  another  means  of  defining  socioeconomic  status. 
SEI  scores  can  be  calculated  using  occupation  information  reported  in  the  survey.  In  this 
report,  the  two  most  recent  index  scores  are  used  -  one  for  the  total  population  and  one 
for  the  male  population. 

Each  year,  the  Survey  of  Recruit  Socioeconomic  Backgrounds  is  administered  to 
randomly  selected  recruits.  Over  time,  the  survey  data  will  enable  DoD  to  assess  the 
socioeconomic  composition  of  the  active  enlisted  force  as  well  as  of  accessions.  This  chapter 
gives  the  results  of  a  survey  of  approximately  12,500  FY  1992  accessions  who  provided 

•  information  on  the  marital  status,  education,  employment,  and  occupation  of  their  parents. 
The  FY  1992  survey  requested  information  on  the  parents  with  whom  the  recruit  was  last 


Department  of  Defense,  Population  Representation  in  the  Military  Services:  Fiscal  Year  1986  (Washington, 
DC:  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  [Force  Management  and  Personnel],  1987). 

"  Ibid. 

Ibid. 

Stevens,  G.  and  Cho,  Jil.,  "Socioeconomic  Indices  and  the  New  1980  Census  Occupational  Classification 
Scheme,"  Social  Science  Research,  vol.  14  (1985),  pp.  142-168. 
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living,  whether  they  were  biological  parents,  stepparents,  or  other  legal  guardians. 
Throughout  this  discussion,  these  will  be  referred  to  as  "recruit  or  DoD  parents." 

For  civilians,  similar  information  is  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Census.  These 
measures  include:  marital  status,  highest  level  of  education,  home  ownership,  employment 
status,  and  occupation.  For  comparison,  information  is  provided  for  parents  of  civilian  youth 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  21,  inclusive,  who  were  living  at  home.  These  data  are  taken 
from  the  Current  Population  Survey  (CPS),  an  ongoing  survey  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.^''  They  will  be  referred  to  as  "CPS  parents." 

Socioeconomic  Status  of  Enlisted  Accessions  and  Civilians 

The  remainder  of  this  chapter  presents  the  results  of  the  1992  recruit  survey  and 
comparison  data  from  the  CPS.  These  data  provide  several  measures  of  socioeconomic 
status,  including  the  SEI  scores. 

Marital  status.  Almost  89  percent  of  recruit  fathers  and  75  percent  of  recruit  mothers 
were  married  at  the  time  of  the  recruits’  enlistment,  as  were  most  of  the  CPS  parents  (Table 
3.1).  CPS  parents  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  married  than  parents  of  recruits.  For 
boA  CPS  and  recruit  populations,  mothers  were  less  likely  to  be  married  than  fathers. 
Parents  of  Air  Force  recruits  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  be  married  than  parents  of  other 
recruits.  Further,  Air  Force  mothers  were  more  likely  to  be  married  than  were  CPS 
mothers. 
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Gender  of 

Parent 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

CPS 

Male 

88.1 

88.9 

89J 

90.0 

88.9 

91.4 

Female 

72.4 

75.5 

735 

792 

74.7 

75.4 

Souice:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  April  •  September  1992. 

Education.  The  education  level  most  representative  of  both  DoD  and  CPS  parents 
was  high  school  graduate,  with  34  percent  of  recruits’  fathers  and  40  percent  of  recruits’ 
mothers  included  (Tables  3.2  and  3.3).  Across  all  Services,  parents  of  recruits  were  more 
likely  than  CPS  parents  to  have  attended  college  without  earning  a  college  degree,  while 
CPS  parents  were  somewhat  more  likely  to  hold  at  least  a  college  degree  (28  versus  20 


To  facilitate  comparison  between  the  military  and  civilian  data  sets,  the  CPS  data  were  weighted  to  match 
the  military  data  in  terms  of  age.  CPS  sample  wei^ts  were  ratio-adjusted  to  age  distributions,  in  S-year 
intervals,  of  recruits’  parents.  The  adjusted  CPS  data  contain  the  same  percent  of  male  parents  40-44  as  the 
military  data  set.  When  sample  sizes  are  large,  small  differences  in  magnitude  can  be  statistically  significant. 
For  these  comparisons,  any  difference  greater  than  one  percentage  point  is  statistically  significant. 


percent  for  CPS  and  recruit  male  parents,  respectively,  and  19  versus  15  percent, 
respectively,  for  CPS  and  recruit  female  parents). 
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paxisdaGroii 

Highest  Level 
of  Educadon 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

CPS 

Less  than 

HS  Graduate 

21.0 

18.0 

21.9 

163 

19.4 

163 

HS  Graduate 

33.1 

343 

34.0 

34.9 

33.9 

33.4 

Some  College 
(No  4-Yr.  Degree) 

25.7 

26.9 

24.0 

283 

263 

22.1 

Colley  Graduate* 

203 

20.8 

20.0 

20.7 

20.4  - 

283 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  CoUege  graduate  includes  'greater  than  college  graduate*  level. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  April  -  September  1992. 
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Highest  Level 
of  Educadon 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

CPS 

Less  than 

HS  Graduate 

20.4 

173 

19.7 

153 

183 

16.6 

HS  Graduate 

38.9 

393 

40.1 

41.6 

39.7 

40.5 

Some  College 
(No  4-Yr.  Degree) 

25.7 

27.5 

25.0 

29.0 

26.7 

24.0 

College  Graduate* 

15.1 

15.7 

153 

14.2 

15.1 

18.9 

'Ditaf 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding 
*  College  graduate  includes  'greater  than  college  graduate*  level. 

Source;  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Pq>ulation  Survey  File,  April  •  September  1992. 

Across  the  Services,  parents  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  recruits  tended  to  have  higher 
levels  of  education  than  parents  of  the  other  recruits.  Both  mothers  and  fathers  of  Marine 
Corps  recruits  had  the  lowest  percentages  of  college  attendance.  Approximately  28  percent 
of  Air  Force  fathers  and  29  percent  of  Air  Force  mothers  had  at  least  some  college. 

Twenty-one  percent  of  Navy  and  Air  Force  fathers  and  20  percent  of  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  fathers  had  at  least  a  4-year  coUege  degree.  Among  mothers,  the  percentage 
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of  those  of  the  Navy  recruits  who  had  at  least  a  4-year  coUege  degree  was  16  percent,  those 
of  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  15  percent,  and  the  Air  Force  14  percent. 


The  socioeconomic  status  of  children  and  adolescents  is  closely  related  to  mothers’ 
education,  fathers’  education,  average  family  income,  and  fathers’  occupational  statm. 
Analysis  of  data  collected  for  the  ProISle  of  American  Youth  study  showed  that  mothers’ 
education  approximated  the  effects  of  all  four  variables.^^  Thus,  the  measure  of  recruit 
mothers’  education  becomes  important  as  an  indicator  of  high-quality  recruits. 
Approximately  27  percent  of  recruit  mothers  accrued  some  college  credits,  while  15  percent 
earned  a  college  degree  or  better. 

Home  ownership.  The  percentage  of  both  CPS  mothers  and  fathers  who  owned 
homes  was  higher  than  for  those  in  the  Armed  Services  (Table  3.4).  Within  the  Service 
categories,  both  mothers  and  fathers  were  more  likely  to  be  renting  if  their  child  enlisted 
into  the  Army.  CPS  fathers  were  less  likely  to  rent  than  DoD  fathers,  except  for  fathers  with 
a  child  in  the  Air  Force.  CPS  parents  were  much  less  likely  than  DoD  parents  to  have 
housing  arrangements  other  than  buying  or  renting. 
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Residence 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

CPS 

MALES 

Own 

74.8 

78.7 

78.1 

803 

773 

82.8 

Rent 

20.1 

173 

18.0 

15.6 

18.1 

16.0 

Other 

5.1 

4.0 

3.9 

4.1 

4.4 

13 

FEMALES 

Own 

69.0 

733 

72.9 

75.6 

723 

75.8 

Rent 

26.1 

22.1 

233 

20.4 

23.4 

23.0 

1  Other 

4.9 

4.0 

3.9 

4.0 

43 

1.2 

Columns  may  not  sum  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  data  fiom  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  April  -  September  1992. 


Employment  status.  More  CPS  fathers  were  employed  than  DoD  recruit  fathers.**^ 
Table  3.5  reports,  by  Service,  the  rates  of  fathers  and  mothers  who  were  employed.  An 
explanation  of  levels  of  employment,  particularly  those  for  fathers,  is  in  order.  In  the  CPS, 


’’  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  Profile  of 
American  Youth:  1980  Nationwide  Administration  of  the  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  (Washington, 
DC,  March  1982),  pp.  40-42. 

The  recruit  survey  asks  recruits  whether  the  parent  is  currently  working  at  a  paid  job,  in  a  business,  or 
on  a  farm,  while  the  CPS  asks  whether  the  individual  was  employed  in  the  last  week,  llius,  comparisons  of 
employment  rates  from  the  two  data  sets  must  be  interpreted  with  caution. 
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the  civilian  labor  force  is  defined  as  all  employed  and  unemployed  civilians  16  years  and 
over."^^  Unemployed,  however,  is  limited  to  those  civilians  who  made  a  specific  effort  to 
find  a  job  within  the  past  four  weeks.  All  other  perspns  are  "not  in  the  labor  force."  For 
this  report,  civilian  comparison  employment  computations  are  based  on  the  non- 
institutionalized  population,  16  years  and  over,  including  those  not  in  the  labor  force.^^ 
The  three  employment  categories  (employed,  unemployed,  not  in  the  labor  force)  are 
included  because  recruits’  parents  represent  the  total  population,  not  just  the  defined  "labor 
force." 


Inter-Service  differences  in  fathers’  employment  were  small,  fi-om  87  percent  for  Air 
Force  fathers  to  82  percent  for  Army  fathers.  The  differences  were  similar  for  mothers,  with 
the  difference  ranging  from  74  percent  for  mothers  of  Marine  Corps  recruits  to  68  percent 
for  Army  recruits’  mothers. 


Ti^35.  Emptoyed  Parent^  I9  CSteodor  ffiHt  Smice, 
of  1992  Aet»«  CbtB^ooeat  Recnto  Om&a 

Gender  of 

Parent 

Army 

Navy 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

CPS 

Male 

82.0 

84.7 

862 

86.8 

843 

863 

Female 

68.1 

70.4 

73.7 

71.7 

703 

69.0 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  April  •  September  1992. 

Occupation.^’  Table  3.6  compares  the  occupations  of  recruit  and  CPS  parents. 
These  data  show  that  recruit  parents  were  underrepresented  in  management  and  the 
professions.  Conversely,  they  were  overrepresented  in  a  number  of  craftsmen  and  blue- 
collar  occupations.  Differences  between  mothers  of  recruits  and  the  CPS  group  were 
smaller  than  those  between  the  fathers. 

Socioeconomic  index  scores.  Socioeconomic  index  scores  reflecting  the  education, 
income,  and  prestige  associated  with  different  occupations  were  computed  from  responses 


1 


See  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1992  (Washington,  DC:  Government 
Printing  OfGce,  19%),  p.  378,  for  a  detailed  explanation  of  labor  force  employment  categories  and  the 
component  parts  of  each  category. 

'*  Approximately  16  percent  each  of  recruits’  mothers  and  fathers,  10  percent  of  CPS  fathers,  and  28 
percent  of  CPS  mothers  were  reported  as  "not  in  the  labor  force." 

To  determine  occupation,  recruits  selected  one  of  15  categories  to  best  describe  their  parents’  jobs.  CPS 
respondents  provided  open-ended  descriptions  of  primary  occupation.  The  descriptions  were  manually  coded 
to  3-digit  Census  occupation  codes,  which  were  then  collapsed  into  13  major  Census  categories.  The  IS  recruit 
categories  were  combined  to  match  the  13  Census  categories. 
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to  DoD  and  CPS  surveys.  Stevens  and  Cho“  developed  such  scores  for  each  3-digit 
occupation  code  in  the  1980  Census,  revising  earlier  work  by  Duncan,  and  Featherman,  et 
al.^^  Two  sets  of  scores  were  developed  ~  one  for  the  totsil  labor  force  and  one  for  the 
male  labor  force,  called  the  Total  Socioeconomic  Index  (TSEI)  and  the  Male  Socioeconomic 
Index  (MSEI),  respectively.  As  there  is  no  female-specific  socioeconomic  index,  TSEI  scores 
are  reported  for  CPS  and  DoD  mothers,  while  MSEI  scores  are  reported  for  all  fathers. 


1 

Occupation* 

Male  Parents 

Female  Parents  | 

DoD 

CPS 

DoD 

CPS 

Executive,  Administration,  &  Managerial 

15.6 

17.9 

10.7 

11.7 

Professional 

7.0 

133 

13.9- 

173 

Technicians  8l  Related  Services 

5.0 

2.9 

4.4 

3.7 

Sales 

6.8 

103 

7.9 

10.4 

Gerical  &  Administrative  Support 

3.8 

53 

303 

283 

Protective  Services 

43 

2.6 

0.9 

03 

Other  Service  Occupations 

33 

43 

16.6 

15.0 

Farming.  Forestry,  &  Fishing 

33 

3.6 

0.9 

13 

Precision  Production,  Craft,  &  Repair 

253 

203 

2.0 

23 

Machine  Operators 

73 

7.1 

5.0 

63 

Transportation 

8.1 

8.0 

13 

1.1 

Handlers,  Helpers,  Laborers 

6.0 

3.6 

5.9 

1.6 

Military 

4.1 

03 

99.9 

1003 

100.1 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  sum  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 

*  Those  classified  as  employed  in  private  households  and  those  not  classified  are  excluded. 

**  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  April  -  September  1992. 

^  Stevens,  G.  and  Cho,  J.H.,  "Sodoeconomic  Indices  and  the  New  1980  Census  Occupational  Classification 
Scheme,"  Social  Science  Research,  vol.  14  (1985),  pp.  142-168. 

See  Duncan,  OD.,  "A  Socioeconomic  Index  for  All  Occupations,"  in  AJ.  Reiss,  Jr.  (Ed.),  Occupations 
and  Social  Status  (New  York,  NY:  Free  Press,  1981),  pp.  139-161.  Also,  Featherman,  DX.,  Jones,  F.L.,  and 
Hauser,  R.M.,  "Assumptions  of  Social  Mobility  Research  in  the  U.S.:  The  Case  of  Occupational  Status,"  Social 
Science  Research,  vol.  4  (1985),  pp.  329-360. 
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The  recruit  population  (DoD)  is  a  subset  of  the  general  population  (CPS).  Parents 
of  recruits  were  representative  of  the  general  population  with  regard  to  measures  of 
educational  level,  home  ownership,  and  marital  status.  However,  the  SEI  scores  showed  that 
the  parents  of  recruits  were  overrepresented  at  certain  levels  of  socioeconomic  status. 
Figure  3.1  shows  the  relationship  of  DoD  fathers’  MSEI  scores  to  those  of  CPS  fathers  at 
several  percentiles.  Figure  3.2  relates  TSEI  scores  for  mothers  from  recruit  and  civilian 
surveys. 

The  MSEI  scores  ranged  from  12  to  89.  Up  to  the  25th  percentile,  the  DoD  and 
CPS  distributions  were  equivalent;  however,  the  distributions  diverged  above  the  25th 
percentile.  Over  50  percent  of  the  DoD  fathers’  MSEI  were  in  the  range  20-40,  while  a 
substantially  smaller  proportion  of  CPS  fathers  had  scores  in  this  range.  Other  differences 
were  seen  at  the  upper  end  of  the  distributions.  Only  10  percent  of  DoD  fathers’  MSEI 
scores  were  above  56,  while  more  than  25  percent  of  the  CPS  distribution  was  in  that  range. 
Thus,  although  there  was  little  difference  between  the  DoD  and  CPS  distributions  at  the 
lowest  levels  of  MSEI,  the  DoD  distribution  overrepresented  moderately  low  MSEI  scores, 
and  underrepresented  the  highest  MSEI  scores,  when  compared  to  the  civilian  population. 
The  distribution  of  mothers’  TSEI  scores  showed  a  similar  pattern;  TSEI  scores  ranged  from 
14  to  91. 

Figure  3.3  shows  the  representation  of  DoD  parents  from  each  quartile  of  the  general 
population.  As  the  quartiles  divide  CPS  parents  into  equal  fourths  with  regard  to  SEI,  DoD 
parents  also  might  be  equally  divided  among  the  quartiles.  However,  the  MSEI  (comparison 
index  for  fathers)  percentage  from  the  first  quartile  was  higher  than  would  be  expected  and 
from  the  highest  quartile  was  lower  than  would  be  expected.  The  TSEI  (comparison  index 
for  mothers)  indicates  percentages  from  the  lowest  quartile  were  slightly  higher  than  would 
be  expected,  much  higher  in  the  second  quartile,  and  lower  in  the  third  and  fourth  quartiles. 
Thus,  military  recruits  were  primarily  drawn  from  the  lower  and  middle  class,  with  fairly 
comparable  representation  from  the  second  and  third  quartiles  of  the  population.  While  not 
proportional,  there  was  representation  of  recruits  from  the  highest  SEI  quartile. 
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e  3.1.  Percentile  of  MSEI  distribution  for  DoD  and  CPS  fathers. 


Maximuin 


Minimum 


0  20  40  60  80 

TSEr 
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*  Total  aodoocenomle  Max 

Figure  3.2.  Percentile  of  TSEI  distribution  for  DoD  and  CPS  mothers 
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1  2  3 

CPS  DISTRIBUTION  QUARTILE 

Not*.  Tw«nty-flve  percent  at  the  civilian  population  is  in  each  quaitile.  MSEI  Is  the  comparison  index  for 
fathen  and  TSE(  is  the  aomparisan  Max  for  mothers. 

Souioe:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  Pie,  Apt1l<September 
199^ 

Figure  3.3.  DoD  MSEI  and  TSEI  distribution  related  to  CPS  distribution  quartiles. 
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Chapter  4 

ACTIVE  COMPONENT  ENUSTED  FORCE 


DoD  continued  the  scheduled  reduction  of  military  forces  in  FY  1992.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  enlisted  force  end-strength  was  1.52  million,  the  smallest  since  1947-1950 
(between  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  War)  when  the  enlisted  force  averaged  1.34  million 
members.  Figure  4.1  displays  trend  lines  for  the  enlisted  force  size  since  FY  1973,  and 
Appendix  Table  F-15  provides  end-strength  data  by  year  and  by  Service  for  FY  1964  (the 
last  conscription  year  prior  to  the  Vietnam  build-up),  and  for  FYs  1973  through  1992. 
Although  there  were  concerns  that  minority  and  female  Service  members  might  be 
disproportionately  affected  by  the  drawdown,  the  demographic  composition  of  the  enlisted 
force  did  not  change  significantly  in  FY  1992.* 


MH  M  TM  F.10  (EnlMM  SkMgm  FM  V«w). 

Figure  4.1.  Active  Component  enlisted  force  end-strength,  FYs  1973-1992. 

Characteristics  of  Active  Component  Enlisted  Force 

Age.  Trained  person-years  are  more  important  than  end-strength  when  evaluating 
personnel  readiness.  Greater  proportions  of  trained  person-years  reduce  training  costs  and 
enable  the  Services  to  cut  recruiting  objectives.  To  gain  increased  person-years  with  the 
same  number  of  Service  members,  DoD  and  Service  planners  increased  the  mean  initial 
term  of  enlistment  and  restructured  the  mix  of  first-term  and  career  force  personnel  over 
the  last  decade.  In  addition  to  the  planned  increase  in  months  of  service,  drawdown  targets 
were  met  by  reducing  recruiting  objectives. 


’  Throughout  this  chapter,  the  Active  Component  enlisted  force  is  compared  with  the  civilian  labor  force, 
ages  18-44,  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 


Figure  4.2  highlights  the  mean  number  of  months  in  service  per  Service  member. 
Mean  time  in  service  rose  from  67  months  in  FY  1980  to  slightly  over  86  months  in  FY  1992 
(an  increase  of  nearly  30  percent).  The  planned  increase  in  service  months  combined  with 
the  drawdown  also  resulted  in  an  increase  in  mean  age  of  the  Services’  enlisted  force  to  27 
years. 


CO 

S 

CO 


FISCAL  YEAR 

(Ag*  and  MoMtaki  Santo*  by  FMYmt). 


Figure  4.2,  Active  Component  enlisted  force  average  age  and  months  in  service,  FYs  1973- 
1992. 


Force  structure,  personnel  requirements,  retention  trends,  and  personnel  policies 
govern  the  distribution  of  Service  members  by  occupation  and  grade.  These  factors  have 
resulted  in  an  overall  DoD  force  profile  wherein  approximately  half  the  force  (51  percent) 
has  less  than  6  years  of  service,  with  slightly  less  than  half  (45  percent)  having  6  to  19  years, 
and  4  percent  having  more  than  20  years.^  Service  differences  primarily  are  the  result  of 
retention  trends  as  well  as  the  force  structure  and  personnel  requirements  needed  to  support 
Service-unique  roles  and  missions.  Thus,  time  in  service  and  age  data  should  be  interpreted 
cautiously. 

Table  4.1  shows  that  in  FY  1992,  45  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  was  17-24  years  old 
and  1  percent  was  older  than  44.  For  those  who  make  the  military  a  career,  the  20-year 


*  Sec  Timcnes,  N.,  Jr.,  Force  Reductions  and  Restnicturing  in  the  United  States,  presented  to  NATO  Seminar 
on  Defease  Policy  and  Management,  Brussels,  Belgium,  July  2,  1992.  The  derived  force  was  based  on  the 
distribution  by  years  of  service  from  FY  1987  through  FY  1989“a  period  of  stable  funding. 
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retirement  option  results  in  many  leaving  service  while  in  their  late  30s  and  early  40s.  In  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  a  large  proportion  of  the  enlisted  force  was  under  age  25 
(46,  47,  and  64  percent,  respectively).  Air  Force  members  were  the  "oldest"  with  less  than 
34  percent  under  age  25,  and  almost  7  percent  over  39.  The  Air  Force  traditionally  has 
older  accessions  and  higher  retention  rates;  its  FY  1992  recruit-to-enlisted  force  ratio  was 
less  than  1:11.  The  ratios  for  the  other  Services  were  approximately  1:5  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  1:7  for  the  Army,  and  1:8  for  the  Navy. 


Tabic  4vl.  FY  1992  Age  of  Active  CooiixmeQt  Brdfeted  Mcnabcars,  by  Service*  end 
Civilian  Lsd)cn:  Force  17  Yc®s  and  Older  (Percent) 


Age 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air  Force 

DoD 

Civilian 

Labor  Force 

17-19 

8.8 

9.0 

14.6 

5.7 

8.7 

4.3 

20-24 

yis 

38.4 

49.0 

27.8 

36.6 

■  10.8 

25-29 

21.9 

21.2 

16.8 

24.1 

21.7 

13.0 

30-34 

14.9 

15.8 

10.6 

20.7 

16.2 

14.8 

35-39 

11.2 

10.2 

6.4 

14.9 

11.3 

14.1 

40-44 

4.4 

4.3 

2.1 

5.7 

4.4 

12.7 

45-49 

l.l 

1.0 

0.5 

0.9 

1.0 

10.3 

50  + 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

20.0 

Unknown 

0.1 

* 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  local  due  to  rounding. 

*  Less  than  one-iench  of  one  percent. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-16  (Active  Component  by  Age,  Service,  and  Gender). 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics  Current  Population  Survey  File.  September  IVV 

2. 

While  nearly  half  of  the  enlisted  force  was  17-24,  only  about  one-seventh  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  fell  in  this  range.  At  the  other  end  of  the  distribution,  one-fifth  of  the 
civilian  labor  force  was  50  years  old  or  older,  compared  with  virtually  no  enlisted  members. 


Gender.  Figure  4.3  shows  trends  in  the  percentage  of  enlisted  women  since  1973 
(Appendix  Tabie  F-11  provides  numerical  data).  Four  factors  affect  the  proportion  of  total 
enlisted  members  who  are  female.  First,  women  have  a  lower  inclination  to  enlist  than  men 
do.^  For  example,  despite  transitioning  to  a  gender-free  recruiting  program,  the  Air  Force 
did  not  increase  its  proportion  of  women  recruits.  Second,  the  combat  exclusion  law  and 
Service  policies  restrict  the  positions  and  skills  in  which  women  may  serve.  Third,  the 


^  Youth  Altitude  Tracking  Study  1991:  Propensity  and  Advertising  Report  (Arlington,  VA:  Defense  Manpower 
Data  Center,  199.3),  pp.  3-1  -  3-11. 
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aim  sm  Appwidix  TabI*  F-12  (F«n«to  Enliatod  Marnbers  by  Sarvioa  and  Fiscal  Year). 
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DoD 


Figure  43.  Women  as  a  percentage  of  Active  Component  enlisted  members,  by 
Service,  FYs  1973-1992. 


military  personnel  system  is  a  "closed"  system.  Growth  must  come  from  within,  and  from 
the  bottom  up;  lateral  entries  play  no  significant  role.  Consequently,  the  gender  structure 
of  the  career  force  is  shaped  primarily  by  the  proportion  of  females  recruited.  Founh, 
women  leave  the  Services  at  a  higher  rate  than  men.  Thus,  the  percentage  of  women  in  the 
military  wiU  not  change  much  from  current  levels  unless  there  are  significant  increases  in 
female  recruiting  or  retention. 

The  increase  in  women  in  the  military  since  1972  brought  about  significant  changes 
across  all  aspects  of  personnel  management:  in  training  programs  and  physical  fitness 
regimens,  in  assignments,  in  living  arrangements,  and  in  medical  services.  It  also  created 
new  administrative  issues  regarding  pregnancy,  the  proportion  of  single  parents  in  the 
military,  child  care  arrangements  during  peacetime  and  deployment,  and  joint  spouse 
marriages  (where  husband  and  wife  both  serve  in  uniform). 
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The  most  controversial  issue,  however,  remains  defining  the  role  of  women  in 
combat.'*  The  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces 
was  tasked  to  develop  recommendations  regarding  that  role.  The  Commission’s  findings, 
which  are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  Chapter  5,  will  no  doubt  frame  future  congressional 
and  public  debate.  Interim  and  final  decisions  will  affect  personnel  policy  and  programs  and 
logistical  support.  More  importantly,  decisions  on  the  role  of  women  in  combat  may  have 
a  significant  effect  on  military  doctrine  and  concepts  of  operations  regarding  individual  and 
unit  field  training,  deployment,  and  employment  of  forces. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Les  Aspin  issued  a  Service-wide  policy  on  the  assignment  of 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces  on  April  28,  1993.^  Aspin ’s  policy  directs  the  Services  to  open 
more  specialties  and  assignments  to  women.  Air  Force  aircraft  and  Navy  ships  (where 
possible),  including  those  engaged  in  combat  missions,  must  be  opened  to  qualified  women. 
The  Navy  has  been  instructed  to  submit  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  combat  exclusion  law  to 
allow  women  on  ships  engaged  in  combat  missions.  Army  and  Marine  Corps  officials  have 
been  requested  to  consider  additional  opportunities  for  women,  such  as  in  artillery. 
Additionally,  an  Implementation  Committee  was  established  to  ensure  that  the  policy  on  the 
assignment  of  women  is  applied  consistently  across  the  Services.  This  Committee  also  is 
reviewing  parental  and  family  policies,  pregnancy  and  deployability  policies,  and  the  "Risk 
Rule."*’ 

As  shown  in  Table  4.2,  the  Air  Force  had  the  highest  proportion  of  women  on  active 
duty  (15  percent),  while  the  Marine  Corps  had  the  lowest  (5  percent).  Percentages  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  were  similar  (12  and  10  percent,  respectively).  The  differences  were 
primarily  a  function  of  the  proportion  of  combat  and  combat-related  positions  closed  to 
women  in  each  Service.  The  proponion  of  enlisted  women  did  not  decline  in  FY  1992.  The 
proportion  of  women  in  the  Army  increased  by  1  percent  over  FY  1991,  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  had  increases  of  approximately  one-half  of  one  percent,  and  the  Marine  Corps 
proportion  was  unchanged.  Overall  the  proportion  of  enlisted  women  increased  from  10.8 
to  11.3  percent  from  FY  1991  to  FY  1992. 


■*  For  a  discussion  of  this  subject,  see  Landers,  R.K.,  "Should  Women  be  Allowed  into  Combat?" 
Congressional  Quarterly’s  Editorial  Research  Reports,  vol.  2,  no.  14  (October  13,  1989),  pp.  570-582. 

*  Memorandum  from  Les  Aspin,  Secretary  of  Defense,  Subject;  Policy  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the 
Armed  Forces,  April  28,  1993. 

®  In  1988,  the  Secretary  of  Defen.sc  issued  the  Department  of  Defense  Risk  Rule:  "Risks  of  direct  combat, 
exposure  to  hostile  fire,  or  capture  are  proper  criteria  for  closing  noncombai  positions  or  units  to  women,  when 
the  type,  degree,  and  duration  of  such  risks  are  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  combat  units  with  which  they  are 
normally  associated  within  a  given  theater  of  operations.  If  the  risk  of  noncombai  units  or  positions  is  less  than 
comparable  to  land,  air,  or  sea  combat  units  with  which  they  are  associated,  then  they  should  be  open  to 
women."  The  Risk  Rule  is  currently  under  review. 
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Gender 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Ak 

Force 

DoD 

18-44  Year-Old 
Civilians 

Male 

88.0 

87.8 

953 

852 

88.7 

54.0 

Female 

12.0 

102 

4.7 

143 

113 

46.0 

tebii 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-15  (Age  by  Service  and  Gender). 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 


Education.  For  the  second  consecutive  year,  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates 
was  larger  among  new  recruits  than  in  the  active  duty  force.  Previously,  Table  2.4  showed 
that  2  percent  of  accessions  held  alternative  credentials  (Tier  2)  or  no  credentials  (Tier  3). 
Table  4.3  indicates  that  5  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  were  in  these  two  tiers.  However, 
8  percent  of  active  duty  enlisted  members  had  college  experience  compared  to  5  percent  of 
accessions. 


^8^43.  FY199S2E<hu:atk»of  Ai^OxD93}<mm4EB& 
Ctvi&an  Labor  Force  18-44  Years  CHd 

Ecd  IMember^  by  Stsrvice,  mad 

IFercent) 

Education  Level 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

18-44 

Year-Old 

Civilians* 

Tier  1:  Regular  High  School 
Graduate  or  Higher 

943 

923 

932 

99.7 

94.9 

89.0 

Tier  2:  GED, 

Alternative  Credentials 

5.2 

4.4 

63 

03 

3.9 

Tier  3:  No  Credentials 

03 

33 

03 

** 

1.2 

11.0 

ToW 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

College  Experience 
(Part  of  Tier  1)’ 

8.2 

3.7 

m 

13.9 

7.6 

53.2 

**  Less  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

*  Civilian  percentages  combine  Tiers  1  and  2. 

*  Military  data  represent  only  enlisted  members.  OfTicers,  who  usually  have  college  degrees,  are  not  included.  See  Chapter  S  for ' 
a  discussion  of  officers. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B-19  (Education  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-20  (Education  by  Service  and  Race/Ethnicity). 

Source:  Civilian  data  6om  ProfUe  of  American  Youth  (Washington,  DC  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
[Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics],  1982). 

FY  1992’s  enlisted  force  was  comprised  overwhelmingly  of  high  school  graduates.  As 
indicated  in  Appendix  Table  B-19,  99  percent  of  female  Service  members  and  94  percent 
of  male  enlisted  personnel  were  high  school  diploma  graduates  (Tier  1).  There  were  fewer 
high  school  dropouts  in  the  military  than  in  the  civilian  labor  force  (1  versus  11  percent),  and 
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fewer  people  with  college  experience  (8  versus  53  percent).  This  latter  comparison  is  biased 
because  enlisted  occupations  are  generally  comparable  to  civilian  occupations  that  do  not 
require  college  degrees.  Most  militaiy  members  with  college  degrees  are  officers  (98  percent 
of  officers  have  undergraduate  or  advanced  degrees).  The  education  levels  of  the  officer 
corps  are  discussed  in  Chapter  5. 

The  Amty,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  had  roughly  the  same  proportion  of  high  school 
graduate  enlisted  members  in  FY 1992,  ranging  from  92  to  94  percent  Almost  all  Air  Force 
members  held  diplomas  (99+  percent).  The  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  had  the  largest 
proportions  with  alternative  and  no  credentials  (8  and  7  percent,  respectively),  while  the  Air 
Force  had  the  least  (half  of  one  percent).  Because  of  the  way  in  which  its  forces  are 
deployed,  Air  Force  members  can  more  readily  schedule  and  attend  off-duty  education 
programs  (compared,  for  example,  to  sailors  at  sea  or  soldiers  and  marines  on  bivouac). 

The  Services  encourage  members  to  continue  their  education  while  jn  the  military. 
In-service  tuition  assistance  programs  pay  75  percent  of  mition  costs.  Members  also  can  use 
the  Montgomery  GI  Bill  to  cover  most  or  all  of  the  cost  of  off-duty  college  and  technical 
courses.  The  investment  in  continuing  education  is  a  sound  one.  Enlisted  persoimel  who 
used  tuition  assistance  had  higher  promotion  rates  and  stayed  in  the  Service  longer  than 
those  who  did  not.^ 

Race/Etfanicity.  The  military  attracts  and  retains  higher  proportions  of  Blacks  and 
"Other"  minority  groups  than  are  in  the  civilian  labor  force.  As  Table  4.4  indicates,  the 
overall  proportion  of  enlisted  minorities  was  higher  than  in  the  civilian  labor  force  in  FY 
1992  (32  and  24  percent,  respectively).  However,  Hispanics  were  underrepresented  among 
enlisted  members. 


Race/ 

Ethnicity 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

18-44  Year-Old 
Civilians 

White 

58.7 

69.7 

69.9 

76.6 

67.7 

76.0 

Black 

31.5 

17.9 

19.0 

17.1 

22.4 

113 

Hispanic 

4.8 

7.0 

7.9 

3.8 

5.6 

9.1 

Other 

5.0 

5.5 

33 

23 

4.4 

3.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B>17  (Race/Etbnicity  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-18  (Ethnicity  by  Service). 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Sutistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 

^  Sec  Boesel,  D.  and  Johnson,  K.,  The  DoD  Tuition  Assistemce  Program:  Participation  and  Outcomes 
(Arlington,  VA:  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  May  1988). 
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Twenty-two  percent  of  the  enlisted  force  was  Black,  compared  with  12  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force.  This  near  2:1  ratio  for  Blacks  was  higher  than  for  FY  19^  accessions, 
primarily  because  retention  was  higher  among  minorities  than  Whites.  The  Army  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  Black  enlisted  members  in  FY  1992  (32  percent). 


Figure  4.4  shows  changes  over  time  in  the  percentage  of  Black  enlisted  members  in 
each  Service.  Black  soldiers  in  the  Army  increased  from  19  percent  in  FY  1973  to  a  high 
of  34  percent  in  FY  1981.  That  proportion  decreased  to  30  percent  by  the  mid-1980s,  in 
large  part  due  to  a  raise  in  entrance  standards  and  the  Army’s  decision  not  to  renew 
enlistment  contracts  of  low-scoring  members  who  entered  during  the  ASVAB  misnorming. 
Subsequently,  the  proportion  of  Blacks  rose  gradually  to  its  current  level. 


ARMY 

-  ▼- 

NAVY 

USMC 

USAF 

DoO 


Figure  4.4.  Blacks  as  a  percentage  of  Active  Component  enlisted  members,  by  Service,  FYs 
1973-1992. 


The  pattern  of  change  in  the  Marine  Corps  was  similar  to  the  Army,  though  the 
proportion  of  Blacks  was  lower.  It  remained  fairly  constant  from  FY  1980  through  FY  1992 
at  about  21  percent.  Blacks  in  the  Air  Force  increased  from  13  percent  in  FY  1973  to  18 
percent  in  FY  1982,  with  virtually  no  change  since  then.  The  Navy  has  exhibited  a  consistent 
long-term  increase  in  the  proportion  of  Blacks,  from  8  percent  in  FY  1973  to  its  current  18 
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PERCENT  MARRIED 


percent.  In  all  Services,  the  percentage  of  female  members  who  are  black  significantly 
exceeds  the  percentage  of  male  members  who  are  black  (see  Appendix  Table  B-17). 

Active  duty  Hispanic  enlisted  members  were  a  smaller  part  of  the  enlisted  force  than 
of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the  18-44  age  group  (Appendix  Table  B-17).  Sfat  percent  of 
Service  members  were  Hispanic,  compared  to  9  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force.  The 
highest  representation  of  Hispanics  was  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  (7  and  8  percent, 
respectively).  The  proportions  of  "Other"  minority  individuals  in  the  Army  and  Navy  were 
siniilar  (5  to  6  percent,  respectively),  while  the  Air  Force  and  Marine  Corps  had  somewhat 
less  (3  percent  each). 

Marital  status  and  dependents.  Trends  in  marital  status  and  number  of  dependents 
of  active  duty  members  are  shown  in  Figure  4.5.  There  was  a  decline  in  the  proportion  of 
married  enlisted  members  from  FY  1977  (50  percent)  to  FY  1980  (47  percent).  In  FY  1981, 
the  proportion  began  to  increase  and  in  FY  1992  it  was  55  percent.  The  mean  number  of 
military  dependents  (including  spouses)  has  remained  fairly  constant,  ranging  firom  2.5  in  FY 
1973  to  2.3  in  FY  1992.  (If  a  member  is  married  to  a  member  without  children,  each 
member  is  counted  as  having  one  dependent  If  a  member  is  married  to  a  member  with  two 
children,  each  member  is  counted  as  having  three  dependents.) 


*  Affactsd  by  large  number  of  unknowns  in  FY  1 973*19^  Because  most  unknowns  were  in  their  first  year  of 
service,  and  unikaly  to  be  married,  they  were  coded  as  unmanfed  In  calculating  the  percentage. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  F>14  (Marital  Status  and  Number  of  Dependents  by  Fiscal  Year). 

Figure  4  Percentage  of  married  members  and  mean  number  of  dependents  of  Active 
Component  enlisted  members,  FYs  1973-1992. 
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NUMBER  OF  DEPENDENTS 


The  percentages  of  FY  1992  Active  Component  enlisted  married  males  and  females 
are  shown  by  Service  in  Table  4.5.  Proportionally,  more  Servicemen  were  married  than 
Servicewomen  (56  and  46  percent,  respectively),  while  the  percentages  for  civilian  men  and 
women  were  nearly  identical  (58  percent).  The  proportion  of  married  Servicemen  was 
similar  to  IS-  to  44-year-old  men  in  the  civilian  population  (56  and  58  percent,  respectively). 
However,  the  proportion  of  married  Servicewomen  was  lower  than  that  of  women  in  the 
comparable  ci^an  population  (46  and  58  percent,  respectively). 


T1ail^4ii>  FTlSSZAcdffeCompoaestBoMedMaa^ecsWto  AteM»riedi, 

Headae  «ad  Service^  and  Ci^isn  Labesr  Force  lfi-44  Yeare  Old  (Potoad) 

Gender 

Army 

Navy 

Marine 

Corps 

Air 

Force 

DoD 

18-44  Year-Old 
Civilians 

Male 

55.9 

50.9 

45.2 

68.4 

56.0 

57.6 

Female 

46.0 

40.9 

433 

533 

462 

573 

Tetal 

54.8 

49.9 

45.1 

663 

54.9 

57.7 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-16  (Age  by  Marital  Status  and  Gender). 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  Hie,  September  1992. 

As  Figure  4.6  shows,  young  Servicewomen  (less  than  23  years  old)  were  more  likely 
than  yotmg  Servicemen  to  be  married.  However,  of  members  over  22  years  old, 
proportionally  more  men  were  married.  Over  the  age  of  30,  81  percent  of  military  men 
were  married,  versus  62  percent  of  military  women. 


AGE 

aim  Appwidtai  TaMa  F-15  (Maftai  Slanja  by  Aga  and  Qandar). 


Figure  4.6.  Percentage  of  Active  Component  enlisted  members  who  were  married,  by 
gender,  FY  1992. 
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The  percentage  of  married  military  women  has  changed  significantly  since  FY  1973. 
In  that  year,  18  percent  of  military  women  were  married,  increasing  to  36  percent  in  FY 
1978,  41  percent  in  FY  1983,  and  46  percent  in  FY  1992.  Twenty  years  ago,  because  of 
legal  restrictions,  women  constituted  less  than  2  percent  of  military  members.  Military 
women  were  a  group  apart,  following  a  set  of  social  norms  different  from  that  of  society  at 
large.  They  were  not  expected  to  be  married;  retention  directives  implicitly  encouraged 
separation  of  married  enlisted  women,  with  clauses  for  mandatory  separation  of  women 
having  a  child. 

During  and  after  the  Gulf  War,  questions  were  raised  regarding  the  deployment  of 
both  parents  in  a  dual-service  marriage  (i.e.,  a  marriage  wherein  both  husband  and  wife  are 
military  members).  The  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the 
Armed  Forces  considered  several  alternatives; 

•  In  dual-service  families,  only  one  parent  should  be  allowed  to  serve  in  a  deployable 
position. 

•  One  parent  in  a  dual-service  couple  should  be  forced  to  separate. 

•  To  reduce  the  number  of  children  subjected  to  prolonged  separation  or  the  risk  of 
becoming  orphans  during  deployment,  long-term  DoD  policies  regarding  the 
recruitment,  deployment,  and  retention  of  dual-service  parents  should  be  revised. 
Such  policies  should  allow  for  voluntary  or  involuntary  discharges  at  the  discretion 
of  local  commanders,  or  reasonable  incentives  for  separation.® 

There  are  significant  implications  to  the  Commission’s  recommendations.  Table  4.6 
shows  the  proportion  of  members  in  each  Service  who  are  married  and  the  proportion  of 
those  married  who  are  members  of  a  dual-service  marriage.  Unpublished  data  from  an 
earlier  review  indicated  that  67  percent  of  dual-service  couples  had  children. 

Table  4.6  demonstrates  that  a  large  proportion  of  military  women  would  be  affected 
by  approval  of  the  Commission’s  recommendations.  Larger  proportions  of  men  than  women 
are  married,  but  significantly  greater  proportions  of  women  are  members  of  dual-service 
marriages.  Proportionally,  more  Marines  were  members  of  dual-.service  marriages  (14 
percent).  However,  the  Air  Force  had  the  greatest  variance,  with  5  percent  of  married  men 
but  66  percent  of  married  women  in  dual-service  marriages.  Overall,  approximately  6 
percent  of  married  Servicemen  and  53  percent  of  married  Servicewomen  could  be  eligible 
for  non-deployable  positions  if  they  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  military.  More 
importantly,  adoption  of  the  recommended  changes  could  affect  personnel  readiness, 
flexibility,  and  mobility,  and  have  recruiting  and  retention  implications. 


®  For  a  synopsis  of  the  discussions  leading  to  the  recommendations,  see  The  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Assiffiment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces:  A  Report  to  the  President  (Washington,  DC,  November  1992),  pp. 


15-18. 
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• 

Number  in 

Percent  of  Married 

Number 

Percent 

Dual-Service 

in  Dual-Service 

Gender 

End-Strength 

Married 

Married 

Marriages* 

Marriages** 

iRjfy 

Ck  ■  s 

iKiiiiiiiiiiii* 

Male 

450,106 

243,603 

543 

15,926 

63 

Female 

61,211 

Ih.GSl 

43.6 

14,029 

52.6 

Total 

511317 

270390 

52.9 

29,955 

11.1 

NAVY 

Male 

419.859 

219,844 

52.4 

9,200 

4.2 

Female 

47,688 

19,608 

41.1 

8,092 

413 

Male 


Female 


Total 


467^7 


157^33 


7,704 


165,237 


239,452 


17,292 


MARS«E  CORPS 


Male 

320,083 

Female 

55398 

Total 

375,681 

72331 


3319 


75,650 


219351 


29,933 


249,184 


AIRFORCE 


17,750 


17,732 


35,482 


Male 

1347381 

755,029 

56.0 

46,164 

6. 

1 

Female 

172,201 

79,547 

46.2 

43030 

52.8 

1,519,782 

834,576 

54.9 

88,194 

10.6 

*  There  are  some  differences  between  the  number  of  males  and  females  reporting  dual-Setvice  marriages. 

**  These  percentages  reflect  the  proportion  of  married  enlisted  members  who  are  married  to  a  Servicemember.  For  example, 
15,926  male  Army  enlisted  personnel  are  in  dual-Service  marriages.  That  is,  6.5  percent  of  married  male  Army  enlistees  (243,603) 
ate  in  dual-Service  marriages. 


Representation  within  occupations.  The  percentages  of  enlisted  personnel  by 
occupational  area  in  FY  1992  are  shown  in  Table  4.7.  Occupations  such  as  infantry  and 
related  specialties,  craftsmen,  and  service  and  supply  handling,  which  tend  to  have  relatively 
lower  AFQT  score  requirements,  include  less  than  one-third  of  enlisted  personnel  (29 
percent).  Many  enlisted  members  (42  percent)  are  in  jobs  requiring  mid-level  skills, 
including  medical  and  dental  specialties,  functional  support  and  administration,  and 
electrical/mechanical  equipment  repair.  The  high-skilled,  high-tech  areas  -  electronic 
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equipment  repair,  communications  and  intelligence  specialists,  and  other  allied  specialists 
-  make  up  about  a  quarter  (22  percent)  of  the  force.  Shifts  in  the  occupational  distribution 
of  the  force  over  the  past  year  were  very  slight 


Occupational  Code  and  Area 

Percent 

0 

Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship  Specialists 

163 

1 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 

10.0 

2 

(Communications  and  Intelligence  Specialists 

9.6 

3 

Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

6.2 

4 

Other  Allied  Specialists 

2.3 

5 

Functional  Support  and  Administration 

15.5 

6 

Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 

19.8 

7 

Craftsmen 

4.0 

8 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

8.5 

9 

Non-occupaUonal* 

7.8 

100.0 

*  Non-oocupatioiial  includes  patientt,  students,  tbase  with  unassigned  duties,  sn<.'  unlcnowns. 

Also  see  i^>pendix  Tables  B-21  (Occupational  Aiea  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-22  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and 
Race/Ethnicity). 

The  assignment  of  enlisted  persoimel  to  military  occupations  depends  on  eligibility 
(determined  by  ASVAB  scores  and  sometimes  other  tests  or  requirements),  individual 
preference,  and  the  availability  of  openings.  As  part  of  the  occupational  classification 
process,  the  military  uses  aptitude  composites  made  up  of  ASVAB  subtest  scores  related  to 
occupations.  The  composites  vary  by  Service,  and  are  developed  empirically  to  predict  the 
probability  of  training  success. 

Men  tend  to  score  higher  than  women  on  the  ASVAB  subtests  in  the  mechanical  and 
electronics  composites,  while  women  do  better  on  administrative  measures.  On  average, 
Whites  have  hi^er  test  scores  than  non-Black  minorities,  who  in  turn  have  higher  scores 
than  Blacks.  Within  each  demographic  group,  there  is  wide  variation  in  ASVAB  subtest 
scores,  and  most  recruits  qualify  for  a  number  of  occupations.  The  recruits’  preferences  and 
the  availability  of  openings  for  which  they  are  qualified  and  interested  determine  the  occupa¬ 
tions  to  which  individuals  are  assigned. 


Representation  of  women  within  occupations.  The  major  shift  that  has  occurred  in 
assignment  patterns  for  women  during  the  period  of  the  all- volunteer  force  is  shown  in  Table 
4.8.  In  FY  1973,  most  enlisted  women  were  in  two  occupational  areas:  64  percent  in 
functional  support  and  administration,  and  24  percent  in  medical/dental.  By  FY  1992,  these 
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percentages  had  dropped  to  33  and  15  percent,  respectively.  Viewed  another  way,  in  FY 
1973  only  12  percent  of  enlisted  women  served  in  areas  considered  "non-traditional"  (gun 
crews,  communications,  craftsmen,  etc.),  and  in  FY  1992  this  figure  was  52  percent  The 
proportion  of  women  in  combat-related  occupational  areas  (gun  crews,  seamanship) 
increased  one  percentage  point  over  FY  1991,  from  4  to  5  percent. 


Occupational  Code  and  Area 


Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship  Specialists 


Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 


Communications  and  Intelligence  SpedaUsts 


Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 


Other  Allied  Specialists 


Functional  Support  and  Administration 


Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 


Craftsmen 


8  Service  and  Supply  Handlers 


Non-occupational 


Columns  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Non-occupatioaal  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  dudes,  and  unknowns. 

**  Less  than  one-half  of  one  percent. 

***  Data  exclude  personnel  dassifted  as  'non-occupadonal*  or  'occupation  unknown.* 

See  Appendix  Tables  B-21  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-22  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and 
RaceZ&hnicity). 


Both  Table  4.8  and  Table  4.9  reflect  that  gender  differences  still  exist.  In  FY  1992 
the  percentage  of  women  in  functional  support  and  administration  occupations  was  more 
than  twice  that  of  men;  women  were  almost  three  times  as  likely  as  men  to  serve  in  the 
medical  and  dental  specialties.  Although  the  percentages  of  women  in  the  technical  and 
craftsmen  occupations  increased,  men  accounted  for  the  preponderance  of  Service  members 
in  these  areas.’ 


®  Electronic  equipment  repair  is  a  highly  skilled  area  involving,  for  example,  the  repair  of  radar  systems. 
Electrical/mechamcal  equipment  repair  is  a  semiskilled  occupational  area  involving  the  repair  of  such  things  as 
electric  motors. 
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Table  4.9  indicates  the  percentage  of  men  and  women  within  each  occupational  area. 
Although  women  were  serving  in  all  occupational  areas,  their  representation  was  highest  in 
the  medical  and  dental  specialists  area.  Table  4.8  shows  that  in  FY  1992,  33  percent  of 
women  were  assigned  to  the  functional  support  area;  however,  that  area  is  so  large  that,  as 
shown  in  Table  4.9,  women  constituted  onfy  25  percent  of  assigned  strength. 


1  Occupational  Code  and  Area 

Males 

Females 

liny  SHI 

0 

Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship  Specialists 

96.9 

3.1 

100.0 

B 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 

93.8 

63 

100.0 

2 

Communications  and  Intelligence  Specialists 

87J 

123 

100.0 

3 

Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

73.4 

26.6 

100.0 

B 

Other  Allied  Specialists 

89.0 

11.0 

100.0 

5 

Functional  Support  and  Administration 

75.5 

243 

100.0 

6 

Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 

953 

4.7 

100.0 

B 

Craftsmen 

943 

53 

100.0 

8 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

86.9 

13.1 

100.0 

9 

Non-occupational* 

86.6 

13.4 

100.0 

*  Non-occupational  induties  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B-21  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-22  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and 
Race/Ethnidty). 

Representation  of  minorities  within  occupations.  There  have  been  recent  shifts  in  the 
distributions  of  racial  -and  ethnic  groups  assigned  to  DoD  occupational  areas.  As  seen  in 
Table  4.10,  in  FY  1992,  18  percent  of  Hispanic  enlisted  personnel  were  in  combat  skills,  the 
highest  proportion  for  any  race/ethnic  group.  Since  FY  1973,  the  proportion  of  Blacks  in 
infantry  and  related  specialties  has  dropped  from  27  to  17  percent;  the  proportion  in  service 
and  supply  occupations  decreased  from  17  to  11  percent.  In  all  other  occupational  areas 
except  craftsmen  and  electrical/mechanical  repairers,  the  proportion  of  Blacks  has  increased. 

In  FY  1992,  the  proportions  of  Blacks  and  Whites  were  similar  in  five  of  the  nine 
occupational  areas  ~  infantry,  communications  and  intelligence  specialists,  medical  and 
dent^  specialists,  other  allied  specialists,  and  craftsmen.  In  two  areas  ~  electronic 
equipment  repair  and  electrical/  mechanical  equipment  repair  -  the  proportion  of  Whites 
was  substanti^y  higher.  Blacks  were  still  more  heavily  represented  in  the  functional  support 
and  administration  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  service  and  supply  areas. 


Of  special  note  were  changes  in  the  proportions  of  Blacks  in  the  highly  technical 
(electronic  equipment  repair,  and  communications  and  intelligence)  and  support  (service  and 
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supply  handlers)  areas.  Over  the  20-year  pericxl  from  FY  1973  through  FY  1992,  the 
proportion  of  Blacks  in  the  referenced  highly  technical  areas  doubled,  from  8  percent  to  16 
percent,  while  the  proportion  of  Blacks  in  the  support  area  decreased,  from  17  to  11 
percent. 


FY1973 

FY1992  1 

Occupational  Code  and  Area 

Black 

WhUe 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

0 

Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and 
Seamanship  Specialists 

27.0 

16.1 

16.7 

17.9 

153 

B 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 

4.0 

11.8 

5.7 

8.6 

6.0 

2 

Communications  and  Intelligence 
Specialists 

4.0 

9.8 

10.0 

8.1* 

63 

3 

Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

5.0 

5.6 

7.1 

7.1 

9.2 

IB 

Other  Allied  Specialists 

1.0 

2.5 

1.9 

1.7 

1.8 

5 

Functional  Support  and 
Administration 

23,0 

12.4 

23.6 

163 

193 

6 

Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment 
Repairers 

15.0 

21.4 

15.0 

18.4 

21.7 

B 

Craftsmen 

4.0 

4.6 

2.9 

3.7 

4.0 

8 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

17.0 

7.5 

11.4 

73 

10.1 

9 

Non-occupational* 

mm 

83 

5.7 

103 

6.0 

1 

1  ^  ' 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Non-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

**  Data  exclude  peisonnel  classified  as  ’non-occupational'  or  ’occupation  unknown.’ 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B-21  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-22  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and 
Race/Ethnicity). 

The  race/ethnicity  breakout  across  each  occupational  area  is  shown  in  Table  4.11. 
Minorities  were  approximately  1  in  3  (33  percent)  in  the  combat-related  area  (infantry,  gun 
crews,  and  seamanship  specialties).  This  does  not  mean  that  a  widely  disproportionate  share 
of  minorities  were  assigned  to  combat-related  areas.  Rather,  it  reflects  the  total  number  of 
minorities  in  the  military  (32  percent).  For  example.  Blacks  constituted  a  greater  percentage 
of  persotmel  in  the  medical/dental,  functional  support,  and  service  support  areas  than  in  the 
combat-related  area;  their  percentage  in  communications/intelligence  specialties  was 
comparable  to  their  percentage  in  the  combat-related  area. 


Among  Hispanics  there  also  was  a  shift  toward  increasing  proportions  in  the  technical 
areas.  Compared  with  previous  years,  proportionally  more  Hispanics  were  in  electronic 


equipment  repair,  communications  and  intelligence,  electrical  repair,  and  craftsmen  skills, 
with  corresponding  reductions  in  functional  support  and  administration. 


Occupational  Code  and  Area 

White 

Black 

Hisp>anic 

Other 

Total 

B 

Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship 
Specialists 

66.9 

22.9 

6.1 

Bi 

100.0 

B 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 

79.9 

12.7 

4.8 

2.6 

100.0 

2 

Communications  and 

Intelligence  Specialists 

69.2 

233 

4.7 

2.8 

100.0 

3 

Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

61.4 

25.8 

63 

63 

100.0 

B 

Other  Allied  Specialists 

73.8 

18.8 

4.1 

mm 

100.0 

5 

Functional  Support  and  Administration 

543 

343 

5.9 

53 

100.0 

6 

Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 

73.1 

16.9 

5.2 

4.8 

100.0 

B 

Craftsmen 

75.1 

15.8 

5.0 

43 

100.0 

8 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

59.9 

30.1 

4.8 

53 

100.0 

9 

Non-occupational* 

723 

16.6 

7.7 

3.4 

100.0 

Rows  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Non-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B-21  (Occupational  Aiea  by  Service  and  Gender)  and  B-22  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and 
Race/Ethnicity). 
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CSiapter  5 

ACTIVE  COMPONENT  COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS 


This  chapter  describes  demographic  and  social  characteristics  of  Active  Component 
officer  accessions  and  the  commissioned  officer  corps  in  FY  1992.^  Most  data  compare  FY 
1973,  the  first  full  year  of  the  all-volimteer  military,  with  FY  1992.  A  number  of  tables  and 
figures  provide  longitudinal  data,  comparing  officer  composition  in  FY  1964,  the  last 
conscription  year  prior  to  the  Vietnam  buildup,  and  FYs  1973  through  1992.  Figure  5.1 
illustrates  the  trend  in  Active  Component  officer  strength  over  the  last  two  decades.  The 
FY  1992  officer  strength  was  the  lowest  since  FY  1950.  See  Appendix  Table  F-16  for  end- 
strengths  by  year  and  Service. 


Also  see  Appendix  Table  F-16  (Officer  Strength  by  Ftscai  Year). 

Source:  Department  of  Detense  Selected  Manpower  Statletics  Report.  Washington  Headquarters  Service  for 
FY  1973-1989;  DMDC  for  FY  1990-1992. 


Figure  5.1.  Active  Component  officer  end-strength,  FYs  1973-1992. 


'  Data  are  for  commissioned  officers;  warrant  officers  are  excluded. 
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Characteristics  of  Active  Component  Officers 

Table  5.1  shows  the  number  and  percentage  of  FY  1992  Active  Component  officer 
accessions  and  officers  by  Service.  The  distribution  of  officer  accessions  by  Service  varies 
from  that  of  the  officer  force  due  to  differing  Service  retention  rates.  The  data  indicate  that 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  had  higher  turnover  rates  than  the  Army  and  Air  Force. 


1  Table  5,1.  FY  1992  Active  Officer  Corps  aad  Officer  Accessk»s  (Nooiber  and  Fereeat)^  | 

Service 

Active  Component  Officer  Accessions 

Active  Component  Officer  Corps  | 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Army 

5,278 

32.5 

81,312 

31.9 

Navy 

4.848 

29.9 

66,280 

26.0 

Marine  Corps 

1,403 

8.6 

17,270 

6.8 

Air  Force 

4,697 

28.9 

90,378 

35.4 

Toliy 

16,226 

100.0 

255,240 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  sum  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 

’  End  strength  reflects  commissioned  offlcets  only  (it  excludes  warrant  offlceis). 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B-23  (Accession  Age  ir/  Service)  and  B-24  (Offlcer  Age  by  Service). 

Education.  Each  Service  applies  its  own  selection  procedures  for  officer  candidates. 
With  few  exceptions,  the  Services  require  officer  candidates  to  have  earned  at  least  a  4-year 
college  degree.  Attaining  a  commission  also  requires  completion  of  a  program  in  military 
science  at  a  Service  academy,  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  (ROTC),  Officer  Candidate 
School  (OCS),  the  Air  Force’s  Officer  Training  School  (OTS),  or  one  of  several  other 
programs.  Exceptions  are  made  for  lawyers,  chaplains,  and  health  care  professionals 
(physicians,  nurses,  etc.),  who  may  be  appointed  without  first  completing  a  military 
commissioning  program. 

As  shown  in  Table  5.2,  most  Active  Component  officer  accessions  and  officers  held 
at  least  a  college  degree  in  FY  1992.  The  Marine  Corps  has  no  health  professionals, 
chaplains,  or  other  such  direct  appointees,  who  typically  have  advanced  degrees;  the  Navy 
provides  those  services  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Thus,  the  Marine  Corps  has  fewer  officers 
with  advanced  degrees  than  do  the  other  Services. 

The  Services  emphasize  an  educated  officer  corps.  The  effects  of  in-service  education 
are  evident  in  the  distribution  of  officer  education  levels  by  Service.  Significant  proponions 
of  officers  attained  master’s  and  doctoral  degrees  while  serving.  The  Air  Force  had  the 
greatest  proportion  (52  percent)  of  officers  with  advanced  degrees,  and  was  the  only  Service 
with  a  greater  proportion  of  officers  with  advanced  degrees  than  bachelor’s  degrees. 
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Xb£I?5<2.  FY  1$92  BihieatHml  AWnmBtxtt^At^mCcfmpcoeaiOSeexAarxatms 
,  at8idA€t»eCSomfK»wnrC^5ctgCaacp%i?ySB^^ 


Educational  Attainment 


Marine 

Army  Navy  Corps  Air  Force 


ACnVE  COMPONENT  OFFICER  CORPS 


Less  than  College  Graduate 

0.9 

33 

College  Graduate  (BA.,  B.S.,  etc.) 

59.2 

63.8 

Advanced  Degree  (MA.,  PhJD.,  etc.) 

39.9 

32.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 
Percentages  do  not  include  ’Unknown'  data. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-28  (Education  by  Service). 


The  increasing  proportions  of  minorities,  other  than  Blacks,  and  women  enrolled  in 
schools  of  higher  education  since  the  mid-1970s  have  changed  the  demographic  composition 
of  potential  officer  candidates.  The  gender  and  race/ethnicity  of  students  enrolled  in 
undergraduate  programs  from  Fall  1976  to  Fall  1990  are  compared  in  Table  5.3;  1976  was 
the  last  year  reported  in  which  White  males  constituted  the  greatest  proportion  of  college 
students.  After  1976,  the  proportion  of  White  females  surpassed  the  male  proportion  and 
has  grown  continually  through  1990.  The  number  of  White  males  remained  fairly  constant, 
while  the  number  of  females  in  all  categories  and  all  male  racial  and  ethnic  minorities  except 
Blacks  increased  significantly. 

The  number  of  Black  male  undergraduates  dropped  between  1976  and  1984.  It  was 
not  until  1990  that  more  Black  males  were  enrolled  in  college  than  were  enrolled  in  1976 
(2  percent  greater  in  1990  them  in  1976).  This  compares  to  a  Hispanic  male  enrollment 
increase  of  66  percent  and  an  "Other"  racial  minority  male  increase  of  128  percent.  Female 
undergraduate  enrollments  increased  44  percent,  with  the  greatest  increases  among  Hispanic 
and  "Other"  females  (139  and  159  percent,  respectively). 
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Gender 

and 

Race/Ethnicity 

Number  (in  thousands) 

Number  | 
Change 
1976-1990 

1976 

1980 

1984 

1988 

lyyO* 

UNDERGRADUATES*  * 

9,276 

10,259 

10395 

11,099 

11,637 

-1-2361 

Males 

4,800 

4,858 

4360 

54)10 

5310 

-1-410 

White,  non-Hispanic 

4,052 

4,055 

4,004 

4,055 

4.165 

-1-113 

Black,  non-Hispanic 

431 

428 

405 

408 

440 

-1-9 

Hispanic 

192 

211 

234 

287 

318 

-1-126 

Other 

126 

164 

217 

260 

287 

+161 

Females 

4.475 

5.402 

5335 

6,069 

6,427 

+  1,952 

White,  non-Hispanic 

3,688 

4,426 

4,479 

4,853 

5,066 

+1378 

Black,  non-Hispanic 

513 

591 

590 

631 

684 

+  171 

Hispanic 

161 

222 

261 

344 

384 

+223 

Other 

113 

163 

204 

262 

293 

+180 

Gender 

Percent 

Percent 

and 

Change’ 

Race/Ethnicity 

1976 

1980 

1984 

1988 

1990* 

1976-1990 

UNDERGRADUATES** 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

+25.5 

Males 

51.8 

473 

46l8 

45.1 

443 

+8.5 

White,  non-Hispanic 

43.7 

39.5 

383 

363 

35.8 

+38 

Black,  nun-Hispanic 

4.6 

4.2 

3.9 

3.7 

3.8 

+31 

Hispanic 

2.1 

2.1 

2.2 

36 

37 

+65.6 

Other 

1.4 

1.6 

2.0 

23 

34 

+  127.8 

Females 

4&2 

52.7 

533 

54.9 

553 

mmm 

White,  non-Hispanic 

39.8 

43.1 

43.1 

43.7 

43.5 

Black,  non-Hispanic 

5.5 

5.8 

5.7 

5.7 

5.9 

Hispanic 

1.7 

2.2 

2.5 

3.1 

3.3 

+138.5 

Other 

1.2 

1.6 

2.0 

33 

2.5 

+  159.3 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

‘Preliminaiy  data. 

**U.S.  citizens  enrolled  in  2-  and  4-year-institutions  of  bigber  education. 

’  Percent  change  from  1976  to  1990  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  given  categoiy  in  1976  and 
1990.  Fbr  example,  the  percent  change  in  Hispanic  males  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  change  from  1976  to  1990  (126)  by 
the  number  in  1976  (192)  and  multiplying  the  result  (.656)  by  100  to  get  65.6  percent. 

Souice:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  at  Eduaticm  Statisties:  1992  (Washington,  DC  U.S.  Department  of 
Education,  1992),  Table  194,  p.  204. 


Source  of  cr>mTnis.sinn.  Factors  used  to  select  officer  candidates  include  high  school 
and  college  grades,  scores  on  one  or  more  standardized  aptitude  tests,  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities,  and  evidence  of  leadership  abilities.^  As  shown  in  Table  5.4,  the 


‘  See  Eiteiberg,  MJ.,  Laurence,  J.H.,  and  Brown,  D.C.,  "Becoming  Brass:  Issues  in  the  Testing,  Recruiting, 
and  Selection  of  American  Military  OfScers,"  in  B.  Gifford  and  L.  Wing  (Eds.),  Testing  Policy  in  Defense: 
Lessons  from  the  Military  for  Education,  Training  and  Employment  (Boston,  MA:  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers, 
1991). 
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largest  proportion  of  FY  1992  officer  accessions  (39  percent)  came  through  ROTC 
programs.  Forty  percent  went  through  the  academies  or  earned  ROTC  scholarship 
commissions,  a  decrease  of  2  percentage  points  from  1991  but  3  percentage  points  more 
than  in  FY  1990.  Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS)  and  Officer  Training  School  (OTS) 
programs  represent  "off-the-street"  recruiting  of  coDege  graduates  to  whom  commitments 
have  not  been  made.  Non-scholarship  ROTC  (18  percent)  and  OCS/OTS  (13  percent) 
commissioning  accounted  for  31  percent  of  accessions,  the  same  as  FY  1991.  More 
Hispanics  came  through  ROTC  with  a  scholarehip  in  FY  1992  than  in  FY  1991.  A  smaller 
percentage  of  Blacks  came  through  ROTC  (with  and  without  scholarships)  and  OCS/OTS 
while  a  larger  percentage  was  commissioned  by  direct  appointment  in  FY  1992.  However, 
the  proportions  of  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  "Other"  minority  accessions  increased  at  the 
Service  academies. 


IBIl  1S92.  Soared  <jlO»xemssba^A€tweO»ft|K»«eBtOI&«rAscessM»B0i^c^ 

Source  of  Commission 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Male 

DoD 

Academy 

19.6 

11.9 

11.7 

112 

20.8 

93 

18.7 

ROTC  -  Scholarship 

22.0 

17.8 

21.7 

16.8 

216 

16.6 

213 

ROTC  -  No  Scholarship 

16.8 

24J 

25.9 

16.1 

19.0 

11.1 

173 

OCS/OTS 

12.9 

14.9 

17.7 

9.5 

14.5 

6.4 

13.0 

Direct  Appointment 

22.5 

24.0 

18.4 

33.4 

18.6 

43.0* 

23.0 

Other** 

3.5 

11 

19 

12 

12 

8.1 

33 

Unknown 

2.6 

4.8 

1.8 

5.9 

13 

5.6 

2.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Ninety  percent  of  females  accessed  througb  direct  appointment  are  bealtb  care  professionals. 

**  Includes  officers  trained  in  one  Service  and  accessed  into  another  (primarily  ^rine  Corps). 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-33  (Source  of  Commission  by  Service  and  Gender). 

The  commissioning  sources  of  the  Active  Component  officer  force  in  FY  1992  are 
shown  in  Table  5.5.  Commissioning  sources  for  Whites  were  distributed  fairly  equally, 
ranging  from  15  percent  from  Service  academies  to  22  percent  from  OCS/OTS.  Blacl« 
earned  commissions  primarily  through  non-scholarship  ROTC  programs  (37  percent). 
Nearly  half  of  Hispanic  officers  gained  their  commissions  through  non-scholarship  ROTC 
and  OCS/OTS  programs.  Approximately  one-third  of  officers  in  "Other"  racial  categories 
received  direct  appointments  and  other  types  of  commissions.  A  significant  proportion  of 
women  (43  percent)  had  been  accessed  by  direct  appointment  (i.e.,  as  nurses). 

Age.  Mean  ages  of  Active  Component  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  in  FY  1992 
are  provided  in  Table  5.6.  The  mean  age  of  officers  was  34  years  and  that  of  enlisted 
members  was  27  years.  Two  factors  account  for  the  age  differences  between  officers  and 
enlisted  personnel:  officers  enter  the  military  after  college  while  enlistees  normally  enter 
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shortly  after  high  school;  and  officers  also  have  higher  retention  rates.  Between  FY  1973 
and  1992,  the  average  age  of  active  duty  officers  increased  almost  2  years. 


ioexC^teps, 

Source  of  Commission 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Male 

Female 

DoD 

Academy 

14.7 

8.4 

11.7 

14.9 

153 

7.0 

14.2 

ROTC  -  Scholarship 

16.6 

12.4 

113 

13.1 

16.4 

13.7 

16.1 

ROTC  -  No  Scholarship 

19.7 

36.9 

26.1 

19.4 

21.8 

163 

21.1 

OCS/OTS 

22.0 

15.9 

22.0 

15.0 

21.9 

165 

21.3 

Direct  Appointment* 

18.9 

15J 

18.9 

283 

15.8 

423 

19.0 

Other** 

3.0 

3.4 

3.9 

3.6 

33 

13 

3.1 

Unknown 

5.0 

ma 

62 

5.8 

5.7 

23 

53 

Tutal 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Laige  piopoitions  of  females  accessed  through  direct  appointment  are  health  care  professionals. 

**  Includes  officeis  trained  in  one  Service  and  accessed  into  another  (primarily  Marine  Corps). 

Meaa  Age  cf  Active CampoBcaUOfl&xrAccesskms and  QG&xr  Corps, 
'  «id'F¥  Fefs«weI..E3r  1992.CP««»at) , ' 


Officers 


Active  Compoaent  Accessions 


Active  Component  Force 


FY  1973 


25. 


32.1 


FY1992 


25.7 


34.0 


Enlisted 


FY  1992 


19.8 


27.1 


Also  see  Appendix  Tables  B>23  (Accessions  Age  by  Service),  and  B-24  (Officer  Age  by  Service). 


Figures  5.2  and  5.3  indicate  that  Marine  Corps  officer  accessions  and  officer  corps 
were  younger  than  those  in  other  Services,  while  Air  Force  officers  were  older.  As  detailed 
in  Appendix  Table  B-23,  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  Active  Component  officer  accessions 
were  older  than  Marine  Corps  accessions.  Less  than  2  percent  of  new  Marine  Corps  officers  • 

were  30  or  older,  whereas  13  percent  of  new  officers  in  the  Army,  18  percent  in  the  Air 
Force,  and  20  percent  in  the  Navy  were  30  or  older  in  FY  1992. 

Appendix  Table  B-24  shows  the  differences  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  officer  corps 
by  Service.  Forty-three  percent  of  Marine  Corps  officers  were  under  age  30,  compared  to 
36  percent  of  Navy,  33  percent  of  Army,  and  29  percent  of  Air  Force  officers.  Twenty-seven 
percent  of  Air  Force  officers  were  40  or  older,  compared  to  20  percent  of  Marine  Corps 
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PERCENT 
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officers,  24  percent  of  Navy  officers,  and  25  percent  of  Army  officers.  The  primary  reason 
that  Marine  Corps  officers  were  younger  is  that  the  Navy  provides  health  professional, 
chaplain,  and  other  direct  appointee  services  to  the  Marine  Corps.  These  direct  appointees 
are  usually  older  than  line  officer  accessions,  because  of  the  number  of  years  of  education 
and  training  beyond  the  undergraduate  level  that  are  required  to  obtain  their  certifications. 

Gender.  As  shown  in  Table  5.7,  women  constituted  8  percent  of  officer  accessions 
and  4  percent  of  the  officer  corps  in  FY  1973.  With  the  exception  of  the  Marine  Corps,  the 
Services  were  roughly  equivalent  in  the  percentage  of  female  officers  in  the  force  and  among 
female  officer  accessions  in  FY  1992. 


T^le  5,7,  Ac&fo  Conposcnt  FcrntHc  OlSccr  Acecssbw 
and  CtmipCHtaat  C^Scer  FSf  1^73^  ttod  FV 

FY  1973 

FY  1992 

DoD 

Amy 

Navy 

Marine  Corps 

Air  Force 

DoD 

Active  Component  Accessions 

8.0 

18.8 

19.1 

2.6 

213 

183 

Active  Component  OfGcer  Corps 

4.0 

13.8 

123 

32 

14.0 

12.8 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-2S  (Gender  by  Service). 

As  the  ratios  of  female  accessions  to  active  duty  members  suggest,  the  proportion  of 
female  officers  has  been  growing.  In  FY  1992,  the  proportion  of  new  female  officers  across 
Services  was  more  than  double  that  of  FY  1973,  while  the  proportion  of  female  officers 
tripled  during  the  same  time  period. 

Women  had  greater  representation  among  Active  Component  officers  than  among 
enlisted  personnel  in  FY  1992  (13  and  11  percent,  respectively).  Although  the  military  has 
made  great  progress  toward  the  inclusion  of  women  in  officer  ranks,  representation  of 
women  is  below  that  in  the  civilian  sector.  In  FY  1992,  51  percent  of  college  graduates 
between  the  ages  of  21  to  35  in  the  civilian  sector  were  female,  as  were  43  percent  of  the 
coUege  graduate  civilian  labor  force. 

Marital  status.  As  indicated  in  Table  5.8,  comparing  FY  1973  with  FY  1992  shows 
a  striking  increase  in  marital  rates  for  female  officers  -  17  versus  52  percent,  respectively. 
The  percentage  of  married  male  officers  decreased  firom  81  percent  in  FY  1973  to  76 
percent  in  FY  1992.  However,  proportionally  more  male  officers  than  female  officers  were 
married  (76  percent  compared  to  52  percent).  The  officer  corps  is  similar  to  the  civilian 
coUege  graduate  labor  force  with  regard  to  marital  status;  73  percent  of  male  civilians  and 
62  percent  of  female  civilians  were  married.  In  FY  1992,  male  officers  were  more  likely  than 
male  enlisted  members  to  be  married,  and  more  active  duty  enlisted  males  were  married 
compared  to  enlisted  females. 


New  officers  were  less  likely  to  be  married  than  were  their  civilian  counterparts. 
Twenty-nine  percent  of  male  officer  accessions  were  married,  compared  to  52  percent  of  the 
21-  to  35-year-old  civilian  male  population  with  a  college  degree.  Similarly,  57  percent  of 


the  female  civilian  comparison  group  (21-  to  35-year-olds  with  a  college  degree)  were 
married,  compared  to  29  percent  of  new  female  officers  (see  Appendix  Table  B-26). 


3^92;  fay  Goadin' (ferceBt) 

1 

Officers 

Enlisted 

Geoder 

FY  1973 

FY1992 

FY  1992 

Males 

81.0 

75.8 

56.0 

Females 

17.0 

52.0 

46.2 

- 

72.7 

54.9 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B>26  (Marital  Status  by  Service). 

In  Chapter  4,  we  discussed  dual-service  enlisted  families  (i.e.,  a  marriage  where  both 
spouses  are  military  members),  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Presidential  Commission 
to  minimize  the  potential  impact  of  deploying  both  members  of  a  dual-service  marriage.  In 
comparing  Table  5.9  to  Table  4.6,  proportionally  more  officers  were  married  than  are 
enlisted  personnel.  However,  proportionally  fewer  officers  were  members  of  dual-service 
marriages.  Most  striking  was  the  difference  in  the  proportions  of  enlisted  versus  officer 
dual-service  marriages  in  the  Marine  Corps  (lO-percentage-point  decrease)  and  the  Air 
Force  (2-percentage-point  increase). 

Race/Ethnicity.  The  percentages  of  minority  officer  accessions  and  active  duty 
officers  by  Service  are  shown  in  Table  5.10.  The  Army  had  the  largest  percentage  of 
minority  officer  accessions  in  FY  1992  (17  percent),  while  the  Air  Force  had  the  smallest 
percentage  (11  percent).  The  total  proportion  of  minority  officer  accessions  reflects  the 
proportions  of  minority  college  graduates  (see  Appendix  Table  B-27). 

Table  5.11  shows,  by  selected  years,  the  proportions  of  bachelor  degree  recipients  by 
gender,  and  by  race/ethnicity.  For  the  1989-1990  school  year,  Black,  Hispanic,  and  "Other" 
racial  categories  represented  6,  3,  and  4  percent,  respectively,  of  college  graduates,  similar 
to  DoD  officer  accession  percentages  in  FY  1992. 

The  proportions  of  meile  and  female  minorities,  except  Black  males,  receiving 
bachelor’s  degrees  have  increased  substantially  over  the  last  15  years.  The  proportion  of 
Black  males  receiving  degrees  has  declined  since  1976-1977.  Although  that  percentage  has 
stabilized  over  the  two  most  recent  years  for  which  data  were  available.  Black  males 
represent  just  2  percent  of  those  who  have  earned  bachelor’s  degrees. 

Of  61,000  bachelor’s  degrees  awarded  to  Blacks  in  the  1989-1990  school  year,  fewer 
than  6,000  were  awarded  in  the  technical  fields  most  sought  by  the  Armed  Forces  (computer 
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and  information  sciences,  engineering,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences).^  Hispanics  were 
awarded  approximately  33,000  bachelor’s  degrees  in  1989-1990,  with  3,500  in  the  technical 
areas  mentioned  above. 


Gender  |  End-Strength 


Number 

Married 


Percent 

Married 


Percent  of  Married 
in  Dual-Service 
Marriages 


Male 

70.074 

Female 

11,238 

53,647 


5,974 


2385 

4.4 

2,643 

.443 

Male 

222,621 

168,725 

75.8 

i;2A& 

43 

Female 

32,619 

16,947 

52.0 

7,653 

45.2 

235340 

1  j 

*  Differences  between  male  and  female  members  in  Service  databases. 


^  For  a  complete  list  of  bachelor  degrees  conferred  by  institutions  of  higher  learning,  by  racial/ethnic  group, 
major  held  of  study,  and  gender,  see  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics:  1992 
(Washington,  DC  Department  of  Education,  1992),  Table  250,  p.  274. 
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Fy  igfe  Active  Officer  Aocewfaws 

and  Active  OMBpoaeat  Mmord?  {^Scac  Cotgs,  fay  Geoder  and  Semee  (Fftrceat) 


Amy 


Navy  Marine  Corps  Air  Force  V  DoD 


Black  Male 


Black  Female 


BfacfcIVtfat 


Hispanic  Male 


Hispanic  Female 


1.6 

0.1 

23 

32 

43 

0.4 

0.6 

03 

Other  Male 


Other  Female 


OdierTotid 


43 

23 

3.9 

0.8 

03 

0.7 

active  component  officer  corps 


Black  Male 

8.8 

33 

Black  Female 

2.8 

1.0 

Black  Total 


Hispanic  Male 

1.8 

23 

2.7 

Hispanic  Female 

03 

03 

0.1 

Bispaoic  T (Hsl 


Other  Male 

2.8 

3.0 

Other  Female 

0.6 

0.5 

Other  Totid 


Tatai  Minodty  Officers 


Hispanics  include  all  races;  ’Other*  refers  to  non-White,  non-Black,  non-Hispanics  such  as  American  Indians,  Asians  and  Pacific 
Islandeis,  and  Native  Alaskans. 

Columns  may  not  sum  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-27  (Race/Ethnidty  by  Service). 


Gender 

and 

Race/Ethnidty 


Males 

White,  non-Hispanic 
Black,  non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other 


Females 

White,  non-Hispanic 
Black,  non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other 


Total 


Gender 

and 

Race/Ethnicity 


Males 

White,  non-Hispanic 
Black,  non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other 


Females 

White,  non-Hispanic 
Black,  non-Hispanic 
Hispanic 
Other 


453,301 

406,173 

24,511 

10,810 

11,807 


456,057 

405,085 

23,018 

12,402 

15,552 


419,118 

369427 

33,489 

8,425 

7,677 


902,186  912,211  939,094 


1976-77  1980-81  1984-85  1988-89 


1989-90* 


1988-89 

1989-90* * 

ly  /o-  /  /  lo 

1989-90 

464,454 

473,061 

-10,007 

407,142 

413,469 

-24,692 

22363 

23376 

-1,871 

13,947 

14,871 

+  4,553 

21,002 

21,445 

+ 12,003 

524360 

547,092 

+ 127,974 

452357 

469327 

+  100,000 

35,702 

37,798 

+  4,309 

15,963 

17,815  - 

+  9390 

20,638 

21,952 

+ 14375 

989314 

1,020,153 

+ 117,967 

Percent 
Change^ 
1976-77  to 
1989-1990 


-2.1 
-5.6 
-7.4 
+  44.1 


+  12.9 
- 111.5 
- 185.9 


Columns  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

*  Students  who  are  U.S.  citizens. 

^  Percent  change  from  1976-77  to  1989-90  is  based  on  the  difference  between  the  number  of  individuals  in  a  given  category  in 
1976-77  and  1989-90.  For  example,  the  percent  change  in  Hispanic  males  is  calculated  by  dividing  the  number  change  from  1976- 
77  to  1989-90  (4,553)  by  the  number  in  1976-77  (10,318)  and  multiplying  the  result  (.441)  by  100  to  get  44.1  pertxnt. 

•Preliminary  data. 

Source:  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics:  1992  (Washington,  DO  Department  of 
Education,  1992),  Table  249,  p.  273. 
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expanded  technology  and  changes  in  force  structure  and  manning  levels/  Larger 
percentages  of  officers  were  in  intelligence,  health  care,  and  supply,  procurement,  and  allied 
occupations  in  FY  1992  compared  to  FY  1973,  while  smaller  percentages  were  in  tactical 
operations,  engineering,  science,  and  administration. 

Appendix  Table  B-30  provides  FY  1992  occupational  area  data  by  Service,  including 
personnel  classified  as  non-occupational.  The  greatest  proportion  of  officers  across  Services 
was  in  tactical  operations  (40  percent).  The  next  largest  groupings  were  health  care 
occupations  for  the  Army  and  Navy  (22  and  18  percent,  respectively),  engineering  and  health 
care  for  the  Air  Force  (each  16  percent),  and  supply  for  the  Marine  Corps  (12  percent). 


1992  Areas  <€Acti»OM^ponc»tOllce»C^^  J 

Occupational  Areas 

FY1973 

FY  1992 

General  Officers  and  Executives 

2.0 

0.4 

Tactical  Operations 

44.0 

40J 

Intelligence 

3.0 

4.6 

Engineering  and  Maintenance 

15.0 

11.5 

Scientists  and  Professionals 

7.0 

4.8 

Health  Care 

11.0 

17.4 

Administration 

D.0 

7.0 

Supply,  Procurement,  and  Allied  Occupations 

6.0 

8.7 

Non-Occupational* 

n/a 

52 

100.0 

100.0 

Calculations  exclude  620  male  and  6  female  Marine  Corps  colonels  classifled  as  ’General  Officers  and  Executives.’ 

Columns  do  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Non.occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-30  (Occupational  Area  by  Service). 

Representation  of  women  within  occupations.  The  occupational  assignments  of 
female  officers  have  changed  markedly  since  FY  1973  as  shown  in  Table  5.13.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  volunteer  force  era,  over  90  percent  of  women  officers  were  in  health  care 
(72  percent)  or  administration  (19  percent).  In  FY  1992,  the  proportion  in  health  care  and 
administration  dropped  to  46  and  17  percent,  respectively,  while  the  percentages  in  every 
other  occupational  area  increased.  The  proportion  of  women  officers  serving  in  "non- 
traditional"  skills  rose:  a  near  five-fold  increase  in  engineering,  a  three-fold  rise  in  supply  and 
intelligence,  and  a  seven-and-one-half-fold  jump  in  tactical  operations. 


*  Two  reasons  for  the  decline  in  officers  were  that  FY  1973  was  the  closing  year  of  a  war,  and  Congress 
directed  FY  1992  reductions  in  officers  in  each  Service. 
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Occupational  Areas 

Females 

Males 

FY  1973 

FY  1992 

FY  1992 

General  Officers  and  Executives 

• 

• 

0.4 

Tactical  Operations 

1.0 

7.4 

45.4 

Intelligence 

2.0 

5.5 

4.4 

Engineering  and  Maintenance 

2.0 

9.6 

11.8 

Scientists  and  Professionals 

1.0 

4.1 

4.9 

Health  Care 

72.0 

453 

13.2 

Administration 

19.0 

17.1 

53 

Supply,  Procurement,  and  Allied  Occupations 

3.0 

8.7 

8.7 

Non-Occupational*  * 

n/a 

2.0 

5.6 

TdCal 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Calcutacions  exclude  620  male  and  6  female  Marine  Corps  colonels  classified  as  ’General  OfTicers  and  Executives.' 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Less  than  half  of  one  percent. 

**  Non-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  B-31  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and  Gender). 

However,  the  data  also  show  significant  differences  between  male  and  female  officers 
dtiring  FY  1992.  Significantly  greater  percentages  of  males  than  females  were  in  tactical 
operations  (45  and  7  percent,  respectively),  while  greater  percentages  of  women  than  men 
were  in  "traditional"  female  occupations  of  administration  (17  and  6  percent,  respectively) 
and  health  care  (46  and  13  percent,  respectively). 

As  detailed  in  Appendix  Table  B-31,  the  assignment  of  women  into  occupational 
areas  differs  according  to  Service.  Forty-six  percent  of  female  officers  in  the  Navy  were  in 
health  care,  30  percent  in  administration,  and  4  percent  in  engineering  and  maintenance 
positions.  By  comparison,  44  percent  of  Air  Force  female  officers  were  in  health  care,  14 
percent  in  administration,  and  13  percent  in  engineering  and  maintenance  occupations.  Ten 
percent  of  Air  Force  female  officers  were  in  tactical  operations,  compared  to  6  percent  or 
less  in  the  other  Services.  After  health  care,  the  largest  proportions  of  female  officers  in  the 
Army  were  in  supply  (13  percent),  administration  (11  percent),  and  engineering  and 
maintenance  (11  percent).  Since  the  Marine  Corps  has  no  health  care  professionals,  female 
officers  were  distributed  differently  across  occupations,  with  37  percent  in  administration, 
21  percent  in  supply,  and  11  percent  in  engineering  and  maintenance. 
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Representation  of  minorities  within  occupations.  The  percentage  of  each  raciaJ/ethnic 
category  by  ofiBcer  occupational  areas  is  shown  in  Table  5.14.  In  FY  1992,  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  of  officers  gener^y  had  similar  patterns  of  representation  across  occupational  areas, 
although  Blacks  and  "Others"  had  fewer  assigned  to  tac^cal  operations  and  Blacks  had  more 
assigned  to  administration  and  supply. 


^  ^  ^  Area  €e)tp$, 

Occupational  Areas 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

General  Officers  and  Executives 

0.4 

03 

0.2 

0.1 

Tactical  Operations 

42.1 

28.9 

34.4 

26.9 

Intelligence 

4.6 

3.9 

4.8 

4.6 

Engineering  and  Maintenance 

113 

14.7 

12.4 

11.9 

Scientists  and  Professionals 

5.0 

3.7 

3.9 

3.9 

Health  Care 

16.9 

173 

173 

31.0 

Administration 

63 

12.8 

83 

Supply,  Procurement,  and  Allied  Occupations 

83 

■a 

103 

8.2 

Non-Occupadonal* 

5.2 

33 

7.7 

7.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Calculations  exclude  620  male  and  6  female  Marine  Corps  colonels  classified  as  'General  Officers  and  Executives.* 

Columns  may  not  add  to  100  percent  due  to  rounding. 

*  Non-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  tliose  with  unasugned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  (Occupational  Area  by  Service  and  Race/Ethnicity). 

Greater  percentages  of  officers  in  the  "Other"  racial  category  than  Whites,  Blacks,  or 
Hispanics  were  in  health  care  positions.  Larger  proportions  of  Hispanics  than  Whites  were 
in  intelligence,  engineering,  and  supply  occupations.  Proportionately  more  Blacks  than  other 
demographic  categories  were  in  the  engineering  and  supply  occupations. 

Regardless  of  race/ethnicity,  the  largest  percentage  of  officers  worked  in  tactical 
operations;  the  lowest  percentages  (excluding  General  Officers)  worked  in  intelligence  and 
scientific/professional  occupations.  Appendix  Table  B-32  provides  data  on  occupational 
areas  by  Service  and  race/ethnicity. 
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CSiapter  6 


SELECTED  RESERVE  ENLISTED  ACCESSIONS 
AND  ENUSTED  FORCE 


The  Ready  Reserve,  with  an  FY  1992  strength  of  1.86  million,  is  the  major  source  of 
manpower  augmentation  for  the  Active  force.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  6.1,  the  two  principal 
elements  of  the  Ready  Reserve  are  the  Selected  Reserve  and  the  Individual  Ready  Reserve. 
Reserve  Component  (RC)  data  in  this  chapter  include  only  the  Selected  Reserve. 

The  Selected  Reserve  includes  three  groups:  1)  units  (including  full-time  support 
personnel)  organized,  equipped,  and  trained  to  perform  wartime  missions;  2)  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentees  (B  JAs)  who  provide  wartime  augmentation  on  or  shortly  after 
mobilization;  and  3)  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  who  have  not  completed  sufficient 
training  to  be  awarded  a  military  skill  designation.  The  third  ("training  pipeline")  group  may 
not  deploy  overseas  upon  mobilization  until  minimum  training  (12  weeks  or  its  equivalent) 
is  completed.  Selected  Reservists  assigned  to  units  and  IMAs  train  throughout  the  year. 
Selected  Reserve  units  may  be  either  operational  or  augmentation  units.  Operational  units 
train  and  deploy  as  units;  augmentation  units  train  as  units  in  peacetime,  but  are  absorbed 
into  Active  Component  units  upon  mobilization. 


Ready  Reserve  1^7300  | 

Selected  Reserve  1,114,900^ 

Units  and  Full-Time  Support  1,085,500 

Units^ 

949,800 

Full-Time  Support^ 
135,700 

Individual 

Mobilization 

Augmentees 

29,400 

Individual  Ready 
Reserve/hoactive 
National  Guard 
742,900 

'  Components  within  the  Selected  Reserve  include  the  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG).  Am^  Reserve  (USAR),  Naval 
Reserve  (USNR),  Air  National  Guard  (ANG),  Air  Foice  Reserve  (USAFR),  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  (USMCR). 

Coast  Guard  Reserve  is  excluded. 

^  Includes  Selected  Reserve  members  in  the  training  ppeline. 

^  Bcdudes  civilians;  only  military  technidans  with  dual  status. 

Numbers  are  rounded  to  nearest  hundred. 

Source:  Reserve  Component  Programs  -  FY  1992  (Washington,  DC  The  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board,  1993),  Table  1-2, 
p.  4;  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs),  OHidal  Guard  and  Reserve  Manpotver  Strengths 
and  Statistics,  FY  1992  Summary  (Washington,  DC  1992),  p.  l.OQS. 


Figure  6.1.  FY  1992  composition  of  the  Selected  Reserve  within  the  Ready  Reserve. 
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Reserve  forces  perform  a  variety  of  important  missions  in  the  event  of  national 
emergency,  and  assist  the  Active  Components  in  meeting  their  peacetime  operating 
requirements.  Figure  6.2  shows  that  the  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  comprised  39  percent 
of  the  Active  and  Selected  Reserve  force  assigned  strengths.  In  FY  1992,  the  Army  had  55 
percent  of  its  force  structure  in  its  Reserve  Components  (ARNG  and  USAR),  including  44 
percent  of  combat  units  and  two-thirds  of  aggregate  combat  support  and  combat  service 
support.  USNR  units  comprised  all  the  Navy  U.S. -based  logistical  aircraft,  57  percent  of 
ocean  minesweepers,  and  47  percent  of  fleet  hospitals.  The  ANG  and  USAFR  account  for 
all  U.S.-based  strategic  interceptor  force  units,  92  percent  of  aeromedical  evacuation  crews, 
and  34  percent  of  tactical  fighters.  The  USMCR  provided  50  percent  of  tank  battalions,  33 
percent  of  light  armored  infantry  battalions,  and  25  percent  of  Marine  Corps  aircraft  groups. 
Appendix  E  contains  more  specific  examples  of  the  types  of  units  and  the  proportion  of  the 
DoD  mission  assigned  to  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units. 


(in  thousands):  1,322  676  225  667  2,890 

Souioa:  OMOC  and  CowTpotwwa 

Figure  6.2.  FY  1992  distribution  by  Service  of  Active  and  Reserve  Components  assigned 
strengths. 


In  FY  1992,  the  Reserve  Components  recruited  191,315  persons  compared  to  the 
Active  Components’  201,622.  The  largest  RC  recruiting  program  is  that  of  the  Army 
National  Guard.  While  the  ARNG  non-prior  service  recruiting  mission  alone  is  larger  than 
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the  active  objectives  of  either  the  Air  Force  or  the  Marine  Corps,  prior  service  requirements 
are  even  larger.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  experience  provided  by  prior  service 
personnel  to  the  Reserve  Forces,  Congress  established  floors  for  the  nonprior/prior  service 
mix  for  the  Army  National  Guard:  "By  September  30,  1997,  65  percent  of  all  [ARNG] 
ofiBcers  and  50  percent  of  all  [ARNG]  enlisted  members  should  have  at  least  two  years  of 
active  duty."^ 

One  of  the  most  critical  factors  in  achieving  Reserve  readiness  is  the  ability  to  meet 
Selected  Reserve  manpower  requirements  --  in  numbers,  skills,  and  quality.  Success  in 
meeting  recruiting  and  retention  goals  varies  significantly  from  unit  to  unit.  First,  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  unit  size;  larger  units  require  greater  effort.  Second,  National 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  differ  significantly  in  skills  required.  Civilian  skill  transferability, 
quality  of  training,  equipment,  promotion  opportunity,  and  other  factors  can  create  large 
differences  in  manning  ability  across  skills.  Third,  National  Guard  and  Reserve  units  exist 
in  thousands  of  localities,  and  each  locality  presents  a  unique  set  of.  labor  market 
characteristics.  The  size  of  the  community,  distinct  demographic  and  socioeconomic  profiles, 
the  mix  of  skills  in  the  local  civilian  labor  force,  local  civilian  wage  levels  and  hours  worked, 
frequency  and  duration  of  employment,  employer  attitudes  regarding  National  Guard  or 
Reserve  duty,  attitudes  toward  the  military,  and  other  secondary  job  opportunities  create 
recruiting  and  retention  challenges  for  RC  units. 

The  diversity  of  mission  and  force  structure  among  the  Reserve  Components  affects 
the  demographic  composition  of  units.  An  RC  company  with  a  combat  mission  may  need 
a  significantly  higher  proportion  of  young  non-prior  service  (NPS)  accessions.  Conversely, 
combat  service  support  functions  may  require  more  experienced  personnel  and  thus  have 
greater  proportions  of  prior  service  (PS)  recruiting  requirements.  Caution  must  be  exercised 
when  analyzing  RC  data.  For  example,  NPS  recruits  comprised  39  percent  of  FY  1992 
enlisted  accessions;  however,  the  percentage  of  NPS  accessions  ranged  fi'om  15  percent  in 
the  USAFR  to  73  percent  in  the  USMCR. 

The  population  representation  profile  of  the  Reserve  Forces  is  different  from  the 
Active  Components  due  to  a  number  of  factors: 

•  The  proportional  distribution  of  combat,  combat  support,  and  combat  service 
support  skills  in  the  Selected  Reserve; 

•  The  location  of  units,  given  the  requirement  for  Reserve  Components  to  recruit  for 
local  unit  vacancies  within  a  50-mile  radius;  and 

•  The  impact  of  the  Active  Components’  drawdown  on  Reserve  recruiting. 

This  chapter  provides  demographic  characteristics  and  the  distribution  of  FY  1992 
enlisted  accessions  and  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  Characteristics  of 
Selected  Reserve  NPS  accessions  are  provided  and,  where  applicable,  are  compared  to  PS 


’  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  of  Fiscal  Year  1992,  House  Report  102-966,  p.  231. 


accessions.  Characteristics  and  distribution  of  Selected  Reserve  officer  accessions  and  the 
officer  corps  are  contained  in  Chapter  7. 

The  Selected  Reserve  Recruiting  Process 

The  recruitii^  process  is  similar  for  the  Reserve  and  Active  Components.^  With  the 
reception  of  a  number  of  Air  National  Guard  units,  Reserve  recruiters  process  their  NPS 
applicants  through  Military  Entrance  Processing  Stations  (MBPS),  foUowing  procedures 
almost  identical  to  the  Active  Components. 

Many  individuals  join  the  RC  for  the  monetary  compensation  associated  with  Reserve 
service,  including  drill  pay,  educational  benefits,  and  military  compensation  during  annual 
training.  Reserve  compensation  during  peacetime  (i.e.,  inactive  duty  for  weekend  drills  and 
active  duty  for  training)  also  includes  limited  medical  care,  facility  usage,  and  future 
retirement  benefits.  In  addition.  Reservists  and  Guardsmen  receive  non-monetary  benefits 
associated  with  RC  service  including  camaraderie,  pride  in  serving  the  country,  opportunities 
for  travel,  and  training. 

Recruiters  provide  information  on  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  military  service, 
and  evaluate  prospective  recruits  to  determine  eligibility  for  enlistment.  The  prospect  is 
asked  about  his  or  her  age,  education,  involvement  with  the  law,  use  of  drugs,  and  physical 
and  medical  factors  that  could  preclude  enlistment.  The  prospect  may  take  an  enlistment 
screening  test  NPS  prospects  take  the  ASVAB  at  either  a  local  test  site  or  at  a  MEPS.  If 
a  NPS  applicant  achieves  qualifying  ASVAB  scores  and  wishes  to  continue  the  application 
process,  he  or  she  is  scheduled  for  a  physical  examination  and  background  review  at  a 
MEPS.  If  the  applicant’s  education,  ASVAB  scores,  physical  fitness,  and  moral  character 
qxialify  for  enlistment,  he  or  she  meets  with  a  Service  classification  counselor  at  the  MEPS 
(or  in  some  instances  at  an  ANG  unit)  to  discuss  options  for  enlistment  Up  to  this  point, 
the  applicant  has  made  no  commitment  The  counselor  has  the  record  of  the  applicant’s 
qualifications  and  computerized  information  on  available  training/skill  openings,  schedules, 
and  enlistment  incentives. 

A  counselor  meets  with  each  applicant  to  discuss  the  applicant’s  interests.  The 
counselor  may  offer  bonuses  to  encourage  the  applicant  to  choose  hard-to-fill  occupational 
specialties.  TTie  applicant  however,  is  free  to  accept  or  reject  the  offer.  Many  applicants 
do  not  decide  immediately,  but  take  time  to  discuss  options  with  family  and  firiends.  When 
the  applicant  accepts  the  offer,  he  or  she  signs  an  enlistment  contract  and  is  sworn  into  the 
RC. 


FY  1992  RC  recruiting  results  for  NPS  and  PS  gains  and  assigned  end-strengths  are 
shown  in  Table  6.1.  While  recruiting  objectives  decreased  for  the  Active  Components  from 
FYs  1991  to  1992,  Reserve  recruiting  increased  4.4  percent  (from  183,(X)0  in  FY  1991  to 
191, (KK)  in  FY  1992).  Due  to  differences  in  mission  and  force  structure,  the  size  of  the 


®  For  a  description  of  NPS  Selected  Reserve  recruiting,  see  Tan,  H.W.,  Non-prior  Service  Reserve  Enlistments: 
Supply  Estimates  and  Forecasts  (Santa  Monica,  CA:  RAI^  Corporation,  1991). 
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recruiting  missions  by  component  varied  greatly.  Therefore,  comparisons  between  the  RC 
percentages  must  be  interpreted  with  care.  The  Army  components,  the  ARNG  and  USAR, 
had  the  largest  Selected  Reserve  recruiting  missions,  recruiting  72  percent  of  total  RC 
accessions  (37  and  35  percent  for  the  ARNG  and  USAR,  respectively). 

The  USAFR  had  the  highest  proportion  of  prior  service  recruits  (85  percent  of  its 
total  recruiting  effort),  followed  by  the  USNR  with  81  percent  PS  accessions.  The  USMCR 
recruited  the  lowest  proportion  of  PS  recruits  (27  percent).  The  proportion  of  RC  prior 
service  recruits  increased  over  the  past  year,  from  57  percent  in  FY  1991  to  61  percent  in 
FY  1992.  The  increase  in  prior  service  accessions  provides  the  Reserve  Components  with 
a  more  experienced  personnel  base,  contributing  to  increased  readiness  to  meet  future 
missions.  However,  the  drawdown  of  the  Active  force  will  eventually  reduce  the  number  of 
prior  service  individuals  from  which  the  Reserve  Components  can  recruit. 


TaUe&l.  FY  19SG:  Selected  Reseivt  Nofr-lhiorSeiniw  (NP^ 
and  Prior  Service  (PS)  BaBsted  Accesaons  and  End-Stnu^gths 

Component 

NPS 

PS 

Total 

PS  Percent  of 
Component  Total 

Enlisted  End- 
Strength 

Army  National  Guard 

29,488 

41,679 

71,167 

58.6 

378,904 

Army  Reserve 

30341 

36,748 

67,089 

54.8 

245,135 

Naval  Reserve 

4,661 

20379 

25,040 

81.4 

115,341 

USMC  Reserve 

5,091 

1,923 

7,014 

27.4 

38,748 

Air  National  Guard 

3,749 

8,172 

11,921 

68.6 

104,758 

Air  Force  Reserve 

1,350 

7,734 

9,084 

85.1 

65,806 

74,680 

116,635 

191,315 

61.0 

948,692 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-1  (NPS  Age  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-9  (PS  Age  by  Component  and  Gender). 

Characteristics  of  Selected  Reserve  Accessions 

Race/Ethnicity.  Table  6.2  indicates  no  substantive  differences  in  the  racial 
composition  of  Selected  Reserve  NPS  and  PS  accessions.  The  NPS  and  PS  percentages  for 
Blacks  were  higher  than  in  the  civilian  youth  and  labor  force.  Blacks  comprised 
approximately  17  percent  of  Selected  Reserve  NPS  accessions  compared  to  14  percent  in 
the  17-  to  35-year-old  youth  population,  the  same  proportion  as  FY  1992  Active  Component 
accessions.  However,  the  proportions  of  Black  recruits  in  each  Reserve  Component  were 
quite  different.  The  ANG  and  USMCR  recruited  a  smaller  proportion  of  non-prior  service 
Blacks  (9  and  10  percent,  respectively);  the  USAR  and  USAFR  recruited  the  highest 
proportions  (21  and  19  percent,  respectively);  the  ARNG  and  USNR  recruited  comparable 
proportions  (15  and  12  percent,  respectively). 
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Army 

Marine* 

Air 

Air 

Natio^ 

Army 

Naval 

Corps 

National 

Force 

Race/Ethnicity 

Guard 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Guard 

Reserve 

White 

76.1 

Black 

153 

Hispanic 

5.9 

Other 

2.7 

12.1 

9.9 

7.9 

10.0 

4.1 

6.7 

RRIOR  SERVICE 


White 

73.4 

603 

743 

723 

81.9 

Black 

183 

29.9 

14.4 

15.7 

10.1 

Hispanic 

53 

43 

6.0 

83 

4.9 

Other 

33 

53 

5.4 

3.6 

33 

TOXAI.  ACCESSIONS 


White 

74.6 

63.8 

743 

733 

Black 

17.0 

26.1 

14.0 

113 

Hispanic 

53 

5.4 

6.4 

93 

Other 

3.0 

43 

5.2 

5.8 

"^35'YEAR-OEP  OVRIANS  {OOMPA:^  TO  NTO  ACCESSIONS) 


White  Black  Hispanic  Other 


70.4  143  11.4  3.8 


1S44  TnEAR-OU)  CFVILIAH  LABOR  FORCE  (COMPARE  TO  PS  ACCESSIONS) 


White 

Black 

76.0 

113 

Hispanic 


9. 


Other 


3. 


T<Mal 


100.0 


Columns  mi^  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-3  (NPS  Race/Etbnicitjr  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-11  (PS  Race/Ethnicity  by  Component  and 
Gender). 

Source;  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 


The  proportion  of  Hispanic  Selected  Reserve  NPS  recruits  was  lower  than  the 
national  population  proportion  (6  versus  11  percent).  The  USMCR  had  the  highest 
proportion  of  Hispanic  NPS  recruits  (10  percent).  The  proportion  of  Hispanic  NPS  recruits 
in  the  USAFR  and  ANG  was  much  lower  than  the  proportion  of  18-  to  24-year-old  Hispanic 
youth  in  the  national  population  (3  and  4  percent,  respectively,  compared  to  1 1  percent  in 
the  national  population). 
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Hispanics  represented  5  percent  of  PS  accessions.  The  civilian  comparison  group  for 
PS  accessions,  the  18-  to  44-year-old  civilian  labor  force,  contained  9  percent  Hispanics. 
Thus,  the  proportion  of  Hispanic  PS  accessions  was  lower  than  the  national  population 
However,  PS  accessions  were  constrained  by  the  proportions  of  ethnic  groups  in  the  Active 
Components.  Therefore,  comparisons  between  PS  recruits  and  the  national  population 
should  be  interpreted  cautiously. 

Black  females  represented  the  largest  proportion  of  minority  Reserve  accessions  (see 
Appendix  Table  D-3).  Across  the  Reserve  Components,  the  proportion  of  Black  women  (27 
percent)  was  nearly  twice  that  of  Black  men  (15  percent).  TTie  USAR  had  the  highest 
proportion  of  Black  female  recruits  (32  percent). 

Gender.  The  proportion  of  women  joining  the  Selected  Reserve  was  similar  to  the 
Active  Components  (approximately  15  percent  in  both).  Table  6.3  reflects  the  gender 
percentages  for  NPS  and  PS  accessions  by  RC.  The  USAR  and  USAFR  had  the  highest 
proportion  of  female  accessions  in  the  Selected  Reserve  (22  and  20  percent,  respectively), 
while  the  USMCR  had  the  lowest  (4  percent).  With  the  exception  of  the  USMCR,  the 
proportion  of  PS  female  recruits  was  lower  than  NPS  female  recruits. 


TiKte  63.'"  fY  Frkar  Semce  AccessiuBS  by  iSeoder 

^ercBt^ 

Component 

Non-Prior  Service 

Prior  Service 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Anny  National  Guard 

86.6 

13.4 

913 

7.7 

89.9 

10.1 

Army  Reserve 

73.4 

26.6 

816 

17.4 

783 

213 

Naval  Reserve 

82,0 

18.0 

86.9 

13.1 

86.0 

14.0 

USMC  Reserve 

97.7 

23 

89.8 

10.2 

95.6 

4.4 

Air  National  Guard 

79.6 

20.4 

853 

14.7 

833 

16.5 

Air  Force  Reserve 

73.8 

26.2 

80.9 

19.1 

79.8 

20.2 

D»D  Tefal 

81.1 

18.9 

87.0 

13.0 

84.7 

15.3 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-1  (NPS  Age  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  0-9  (PS  Age  by  Component  and  Gender). 

Age.  Approximately  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  ARNG,  USAR,  and  USMCR  NPS 
recruits  were  17-  to  19-years  old,  as  shown  in  Table  6.4.  Half  of  the  ANG  and  40  percent 
of  USAFR  NPS  recruits  were  17  to  19  years  old. 

A  number  of  factors  contributed  to  the  age  differences  among  Reserve  Components, 
including  the  size  of  the  recruiting  mission  and  the  incentives  used  by  recruiters.  ARNG  and 
USAR  recruiters  work  extensively  with  the  high  school  population  because  of  the  size  of 
their  respective  NPS  recruiting  missions.  Recruiters  use  the  split  training  option  as  an 
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important  incentive.  This  option  allows  high  school  juniors  to  enlist  and  attend  basic  training 
after  their  junior  year  of  high  school,  and  then  enter  technical  training  a  year  later  upon 
graduating  from  high  school.  In  FY 1992,  approximately  30  and  40  percent,  respectively,  of 
ARNG  and  USAR  NFS  recruits  were  students  still  enrolled  in  high  school. 


Age 

Group 

Anny 

National 

Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

Marine 

Corps 

Reserve** 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

Total 

DoD 

17-35 

Year-Old 

Civilians 

17-19 

66.7 

73.5 

15.9 

671 

49.7 

40.4 

65.0 

13.4 

20-24 

25.7 

21.1 

19.1 

29.6 

37.0 

42.7 

24.6 

24.1 

25-29 

52 

3.7 

18.8 

3.0 

8.9 

11.4 

S.6 

263 

30-34 

1£ 

1.5 

143 

01 

4.0 

5.0 

15 

30.1 

35-39 

02 

0.1 

7.9 

0.0 

03 

0.4 

0.6 

6.0 

40-44 

0.1 

1.0 

« 

0.0 

0.0 

0.1 

45-49 

« 

« 

03 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

50 -I- 

« 

0.0 

0.1 

0.0 

• 

0.0 

• 

Unknown 

02 

217 

0.0 

• 

0.0 

13 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*  Less  than  .05  percent. 

**  USMCR  age  data  are  calculated  using  derived  data.  Therefore,  expea  a  15-20%  error  rate. 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  .^ipendix  Tables  D-1  (Age  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-2  (Age  by  Marital  Status  and  Gender). 

Source:  USMCR  data  from  Reserve  Affairs.  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File, 
September  1992. 

Education.  More  Selected  Reserve  NFS  recruits  completed  high  school  than  was  true 
for  their  civilian  peers,  as  indicated  in  Table  6.5.  Approximately  98  percent  of  FY  1992 
Selected  Reserve  NFS  accessions  were  in  Tiers  1  (high  school  graduates)  and  2  (alternative 
credentials),  compared  to  83  percent  of  18-  to  24-year-old  civilians.  In  addition,  this  is  a 
significant  improvement  (7-percentage-point  increase)  since  FY  1991  (91  percent  Tiers  1  and 
2). 

Differences  between  Reserve  Components  in  FY  1992  high  school  graduate  NFS 
recruits  were  generally  quite  small.  The  ARNG  showed  a  large  increase  in  Tier  1  recruits, 
81  percent  in  FY  1992,  compared  to  65  percent  in  FY  1991.  The  USMCR  and  USAR  had 
the  highest  proportions  of  Tier  1  NFS  accessions  (99  and  98  percent,  respectively).  The 
ARNG  had  the  highest  proportion  of  Tier  2  and  Tier  3  recruits  (15  and  4  percent, 
respectively). 
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College  experience  refers  to  individuals  who  have  two  or  more  years  in  either  junior 
college  or  four-year  institutions.  The  USNR  had  the  highest  proportion  of  accessions  with 
college  experience  (13  percent).  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  most  enlisted  occupations  are 
generally  comparable  to  civilian  jobs  not  requiring  college  education.  A  civilian  comparison 
of  education  levels  by  occupational  skills  and  by  age  was  not  available. 


Reserve No^-PlW SenAas Ealistfed A^assfeaiS, by Ifer and 
Cempo»i»0^  18^24  Y<»i$  CHd 

Education 

Tier 

Army 

National 

Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

Marine 

Corps 

Reserve 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

Total 

DoD 

18-24 

Year-Old 

Civilians* 

Tier  1; 
Regular 

Hi^  School 
Graduate  or 
Higher** 

80.9 

98.1 

94.4 

98.8 

923 

95  J2 

90.8 

82.8 

Tier  2; 

GED, 

Alternate 

Credentials 

15.1 

0.9 

4.8 

1.1 

62 

3.9 

■ 

Tier  3:  No 
Credentials 

4.0 

1.0 

0.8 

0.0 

12 

1.0 

2.1 

112 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

College 
Expenence 
(Part  of 

Tier  iV 

4.0 

2.9 

13.1 

13 

63 

5.9 

4.0 

47.1 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Civilian  percentages  combine  Tiers  1  and  2. 

**  Tier  1  includes  Ugb  school  students  who  enlisted  under  the  split-training  option. 

'  These  militaiy  data  represent  only  Selected  Reserve  NPS  enlisted  accessions.  OfTiceis,  who  usually  have  college  degrees,  are  not 
included.  See  Chapter  7  for  a  discussion  of  ofnceis. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-7  (Education  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-8  (Education  by  Component  and  Race/Ethnicity). 
Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1^. 

AFQT.  Table  6.6  compares  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  NPS  accessions  by  AFQT 
category,  gender,  and  Reserve  Component  with  civilian  youth  18  to  23  years  old.  A  greater 
percentage  of  Reserve  male  recruits  scored  in  AFQT  Categories  I  to  IIIA  than  their  civilian 
counterparts  (68  versus  54  percent).  Seventy-seven  to  81  percent  of  USAR,  USMCR,  ANG, 
and  USAFR  NPS  male  accessions  and  56  percent  of  ARNG  NPS  male  recruits  scored  in 
AFQT  Categories  I  through  IIIA  compared  to  54  percent  in  the  civilian  group.  The 
differences  between  scores  of  female  recruits  and  their  comparable  civilian  group  were 
similar  to  male  accessions.  The  proportion  of  ARNG  female  NPS  accessions  scoring  in  the 
I-IIIA  range  was  slightly  higher  than  the  civilian  group  (54  and  49  percent,  respectively), 
while  scores  of  female  recruits  in  the  other  Components  were  substantially  higher  (72  to  92 
percent). 
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AFQT 

Category 

Anny 

Natio^ 

Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve’ 

Marine 

Corps 

Reserve 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

Total 

DoD* 

1980 

Civilian 

Youth 

Population^ 

1 

lillllllllllj® 

I 

3,9 

6.8 

N/A 

73 

12 

6.7 

5.6 

10.0 

n 

29.8 

42.1 

N/A 

47.9 

49.2 

50.1 

37.6 

29.4 

niA 

22.4 

27.7 

N/A 

25.4 

22.8 

23.4 

24.8 

14.4 

niB 

38.6 

22.8 

N/A 

17.0 

19.1 

18.8 

29.2 

16.0 

IV 

3.1 

0.5 

N/A 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.6 

20.4 

V 

0.0 

0.0 

N/A 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

9.9 

Unknown 

12 

0.0 

N/A 

22 

1.6 

1.0 

13 

0.0 

Tolai 

100.0 

100.0 

N/A 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

L:..; . . . . . jemsALES . ^ . . 

I 

22 

3.1 

N/A 

10.4 

HEI 

5.4 

B 

5.8 

u 

28.1 

353 

N/A 

522 

44.0 

433 

34.0 

26.9 

niA 

23.4 

33.6 

N/A 

29.6 

27.7 

24.0 

29.9 

16.2 

ms 

43.5 

27.7 

N/A 

IJQ 

22.9 

26.6 

31.9 

20.7 

IV 

0.9 

0.4 

N/A 

0.0 

0.0 

0.8 

03 

21.7 

V 

0.0 

0.0 

N/A 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

8.6 

Unknown 

2.8 

0.0 

N/A 

0.9 

0.8 

0.0 

0.6 

0.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

N/A 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-5  (AFQT  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-6  (/  ?QT  by  Component  and  Race/Ethnicity). 

^  Data  were  not  available  for  this  report. 

^  DoD  data  do  not  include  the  Naval  Reserve. 

^  The  1980  civilian  comparison  group  distribution  for  the  total  population  (males  and  females)  is  7  percent  in  Category  I,  28 
percent  in  Category  11, 15  percent  in  Category  IIIA,  19  percent  in  Category  DIB,  21  percent  in  Category  IV,  and  10  percent  in 

Category  V. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  the  ProTile  of  American  Youth  (Washington,  DC  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
[Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics],  1982). 

Geography,  Table  6.7  provides  Selected  Reserve  NFS  accessions  by  census  regions. 
Similar  to  Table  2.11  in  Chapter  2,  the  third  and  fourth  columns  show  the  percentages  of 
accessions  and  18-  to  24-year-old  civilians  in  each  area.  The  fifth  column  presents 
military/civilian  ratios  -  the  percentage  of  enlisted  accessions  divided  by  the  percentage  of 
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Selected 


Regka,  Drridctt.  aadt  State  Qiaiaas  ISrZit  Yeeis  Old 


CENSUS  REGION 

CL*«US  DIVISION 

STATE 

Area’s 
Contribution 
of  All  NFS 

Area’s 

Percent 
of  AUNPS 

Area’s 

Percent 
of  AU  18-24 
Year-Olds 

Representation 

Ratio 

NOiaHBASr  REGION 

14^ 

21.9 

194 

1.1 

Near  Eag/Mod  Divisioa 

5,12* 

7.7 

5.4 

1.4 

Maine 

519 

04 

1.6 

New  Hampthire 

324 

0.4 

14 

Veitnont 

281 

04 

2.0 

Massachusetts 

2,652 

26 

14 

Rhode  Island 

357 

0.4 

14 

Connecticut 

961 

1.4 

1.0 

Middle  Atlanlie  Dtviaoa 

9,4S2 

14.2 

14.4 

New  York 

3.967 

6.0 

6.7 

0.9 

New  Jersey 

1,620 

2.4 

34 

04 

Pennsylvania 

3,895 

54 

44 

14 

NORTH  CENTRAL  REGION 

17,742 

264 

244 

1.1 

Eaa  North  Central  Divisioa 

10,443 

15.7 

17.0 

0.9 

Ohio 

2422 

34 

44 

0.7 

Indiana 

2,166 

34 

24 

14 

Illinois 

2465 

44 

4.6 

0.9 

Michigno 

1451 

24 

4.0 

Wisconsin 

1,639 

24 

21 

14 

West  North  Centra/  Divisioa 

7,099 

10.7 

74 

IS 

Minnesota 

1,786 

2.7 

1.6 

1.7 

Iowa 

1458 

1.9 

14 

1.6 

Missouri 

1,692 

24 

24 

1.0 

North  Dakota 

503 

04 

04 

27 

South  Dakota 

299 

0.4 

04 

14 

Nebraska 

635 

1.0 

0.6 

1.7 

Kansas 

926 

1.4 

1.0 

1.4 

SOUTH  REGION 

25438 

38.0 

34.7 

1.1 

South  Atlantic  Divisioa 

11,007 

16J 

1.0 

Delaware 

311 

04 

24 

Maryland 

1,825 

2.7 

1.3 

DC 

164 

0.2 

1.0 

Virginia 

1,631 

2.4 

2.7 

0.9 

West  Virginia 

1,169 

1.8 

0.8 

24 

North  Carolina 

1421 

2.7 

2.7 

1.0 

South  Carolina 

1425 

1.8 

14 

1.2 

Georgia 

1407 

24 

23 

1.0 

Florida 

2454 

34 

4.8 

0.7 

East  South  Central  Divisioa 

5,630 

&4 

6J 

13 

Kentucky 

1,085 

1.6 

14 

1.1 

Tennessee 

1,068 

1.6 

23 

0.7 

Alabama 

2.058 

3.1 

1.6 

1.9 

Mississippi 

1,421 

2.1 

1.1 

1.9 

West  South  Central  Division 

8,699 

13.1 

11.0 

U 

Arkansas 

1.380 

2.1 

2.3 

Louisiana 

2496 

3.4 

1.8 

1.9 

Oklahoma 

1462 

1.9 

1.2 

1.6 

Texas 

3,761 

5.6 

7.0 

0.8 

(Continued) 
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fY  3^  Setectgd  fiy  Sdfected  Resgcvc  Accessions 

CENSUS  REGION 

CENSUS  DIVISION 

STATE 

Area’s 
Contribuiiott 
of  AUNPS 
Accessions 

Area’s 

Percent 
of  AUNPS 
Accessions 

Area’s 

Percent 
of  AU  18-24 
Year-Olds 

Representation 

Ratio 

WEST  REGION 

9,157 

13.7 

21J 

0.6 

Mountain  Division 

2,995 

44 

53 

0.9 

Montana 

371 

0.6 

03 

30 

Idaho 

423 

0.6 

0.4 

14 

Wyoming 

188 

03 

0.1 

3.0 

Colorado 

559 

0.8 

1.1 

0.7 

New  Mexico 

409 

0,7 

0.6 

1.2 

Arizona 

625 

0.9 

1.3 

0.7 

Utah 

711 

1.1 

0.9 

1.2 

Nevada 

209 

03 

04 

0.6 

Pacific  Diviacm 

6,162 

9J 

16.1 

0.6 

Washington 

1,100 

1.7 

23 

0.7 

Oregon 

788 

13 

1.0 

13 

California 

3411 

53 

123 

0.4 

Alaska 

327 

04 

03 

24 

Hawaii 

436 

0.7 

03 

23 

TOTAL  (50  STATES  +  D.C) 

693U 

100.0 

100.0 

1.0 

Note.  Total  of  SO  states  and  District  of  Columbia  excludes  S.367  individuals  from  territories  and  commonwealths  and 
individuals  with  unknown  state  of  origin. 

Source:  DoD  data  from  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secietaty  of  Defense  (Reserve  Affairs),  Official  Guard  and  Reserve  Manpower 
Strengths  and  Statistics,  FY  1992  Summary  (Washington.  DC,  1992),  pp.  2.237-2.238. 

Source;  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 

civilians  in  each  area.  A  representation  ratio  of  1.00  means  that  the  area  has  the  same 
proportion  of  accessions  as  in  the  youth  population  -  for  example,  10  percent  of  all  recruits 
and  10  percent  of  all  youth  aged  18-24.  A  ratio  of  less  than  1.00  means  that  relatively  few 
youth  in  an  area  enlist  in  a  Selected  Reserve  unit,  while  a  ratio  of  more  than  1.00  indicates 
above  average  market  penetration. 

The  greatest  proportion  of  Selected  Reserve  NFS  recruits  came  from  the  South  Region 
(38  percent),  followed  by  the  North  Central,  Northeast,  and  West  Regions  (26,  22,  and  14 
percent,  respectively).  Representation  from  the  West  declined  3  percentage  points  from  FY 
1991.  All  regions  except  the  West  had  representation  ratios  greater  than  1.00.  Only  2  of  9 
states  in  the  Northeast,  and  4  of  17  states  in  the  South  had  ratios  less  than  1.00.  The  12-state 
North  Central  Region  had  a  representation  ratio  of  1.1  with  Ohio,  Dlinois,  and  Michigan  less 
than  1.00.  In  the  West  Region,  the  ratios  ranged  from  a  low  of  0.4  in  California  to  3.0  in 
Wyoming.  While  Wyoming  had  the  highest  ratio  of  any  state,  its  effect  on  the  region’s  total 
was  minor  due  to  its  small  youth  population.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  12  percent  of  the 
nation’s  youth  population  live  in  California.  Its  ratio  of  0.4  was  the  lowest  in  the  nation  and 
primarily  responsible  for  the  West  having  the  lowest  ratio  of  recruits-to-population  among  the 
census  regions. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Force 


Age.  There  are  substantive  differences  among  the  Reserve  Components  in  the 
proportion  of  enlisted  members  in  variotis  age  groups,  as  shown  in  Table  6.8.  The  Air  Force 
Reserve  Components  (ANG  and  USAFR)  had  the  "oldest"  members  ~  with  33  and  31 
percent,  respectively,  of  enlisted  members  40  years  of  age  or  older.  These  proportions  were 
strikingly  different  from  the  Active  Components  and  other  Reserve  Components.  For 
example,  only  4  percent  of  USMCR  enlisted  members  were  40  or  older. 


and  CivS«B  LaiKMrFofce  Over  25  Years  Old  ^erceiitt) 


Age 

Group 

Army 

National 

Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

Marine 

Corps 

Reserve 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

Total 

DoD 

Civilians 

17-19 

7.8 

123 

1.9 

ILl 

22 

1.0 

13 

43 

20-24 

27.8 

27.8 

26.6 

573 

153 

n.i 

26.4 

10.8 

25-29 

19J 

193 

223 

17.9 

20.1 

21.4 

20.0 

13.0 

30-34 

13.6 

12.6 

16.0 

6.4 

163 

193 

14.1 

14.8 

35-39 

9.8 

9.1 

13.1 

2.9 

12-7 

14.7 

10.4 

14.1 

40-44 

9.9 

8.7 

103 

2.1 

13.9 

13.6 

10.0 

12.7 

45-49 

7.0 

6.1  • 

5.9 

1.4 

11.0 

10.1 

M 

103 

50  + 

4.8 

3.7 

33 

• 

83 

13 

■a 

20.0 

Unknown 

• 

41 

• 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

• 

0.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  Mean  Age 

30.6 

29.5 

30.9 

24.2 

34.5 

34.4 

30.8 

*  Less  tban  .5  peiceoL 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  D>15  (Age  by  Component  and  Gender). 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 


Age  differences  result  from  diverse  mission  requirements  and  retention.  The  mission 
drives  both  the  NPS/PS  mix  and  the  Reserve  equivalent  of  a  first  term/career  force  mix  in 
each  Reserve  Component.  For  example,  the  'labor  intensive"  requirements  of  infantry  and 
other  ground  combat  units  usually  mandate  the  need  for  younger  individuals,  while 
"equipment  intensive"  requirements  demand  more  formal  training.  Normally,  longer  training 
periods  result  in  the  Services  seeking  recruits  for  longer  terms  of  enlistment  or  maintaining 
a  force  with  greater  experience:  hence  a  more  aged  force.  Individuals  in  equipment-intensive 
or  high-technology  fields,  such  as  those  found  more  often  in  the  Air  and  Naval  Components, 
usually  are  more  experienced,  and  therefore  are  older. 
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Education.  As  shown  in  Table  6.9,  97  percent  of  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  enlisted 
members  had  a  high  school  diploma  or  alternative  credentials  (Tiers  1  and  2),  compared  to 
89  percent  of  the  comparably  aged  civilian  labor  force.  Comparing  Table  6.5  (education 
levels  of  Selected  Reserve  accessions)  with  Table  6.9  reflects  the  emphasis  on  education  in 
the  Selected  Reserve.  Compared  to  FY  1991  data,  the  Selected  Reserve  improved  its 
educational  levels  (Tiers  1  and  2)  4  percentage  points.  The  greatest  improvement  was  for  the 
Army  Reserve  Components;  6-percentage-point  increase  for  the  ARNG  and  8-percentage- 
point  increase  for  the  USAR. 


TaMfe  6.9.  FT  3992  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Mendters,  %  Educatkn.  Levds  ead  Cnapoaent, 
and  CMfian  Labor  FcHxe  Years  Old  (FerossO. 

Education 

Tier 

Army 

National 

Guart’ 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

Marine 

Corps 

Reserve 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

Total 

DoD 

18-44 

Year-Old 

Civilians* 

Tier  1: 

Regular  High 
School 
Graduate  or 
Higher  •• 

85.1 

93.1 

953 

963 

97.4 

98.9 

913 

89.0 

Tier  2; 

GED, 

Alternate 

Credentials 

10.1 

5.0 

33 

3.4 

2.4 

1.0 

63 

Tier  3;  No 
Credentials 

4J8 

1.9 

1.4 

03 

03 

0.1 

2.6 

11.0 

Tobd 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

College 
Experience 
(Part  of 

Tier  1) 

7.0 

133 

29.7 

7.0 

14.1 

193 

13.0 

53.2 

*  Civilian  numbeis  and  percentages  combine  Tiers  1  and  2. 

**  Tier  1  includes  memben  still  in  high  school. 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding;  columns  exclude  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  0-19  (Educational  Tier  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-20  (Educational  Tier  by  Component  and 
Race/Eihnicity). 

Source;  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 

Race/Ethnicity.  As  shown  in  Table  6.10,  the  proportion  of  minority  Service  members 
varied  by  Reserve  Component.  The  proportion  of  Blacks  was  slightly  higher  than  in  the 
comparable  civilian  group  (18  and  12  percent,  respectively),  but  lower  than  in  the  Active 
Component  (22  percent).  The  USAR  had  the  largest  proportion  of  Blacks  (28  percent),  while 
the  ANG  had  the  lowest  (9  percent).  The  USMCR  had  the  greatest  proportion  of  Hispanic 
members  (9  percent)  and  "Other"  racial  minorities  (5  percent). 
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Race/ 

Ethnidty 


Anny 

Marne 

Air 

Air  1 

National 

Army 

Naval 

G>rps 

National 

Force  U 

Guard 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Reserve 

Guard 

Reserve  | 

White 

75.0 

648 

78.9 

71.4 

Black 

15.7 

23.9 

11.7 

14.7 

Hispanic 

6.6 

13 

5.5 

9.2 

Other 

2.S 

4.0 

4.0 

4.8 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

622 

Black 

29.4 

Hispanic 

4.9 

Other 

3.5 

71.9 


19.3 


5. 


3.5 


100.0 


7(yrM. 


65.7 

77.8 

733 

15.6 

7.0 

4.0 

4.0 

2.7 

White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Other 


Total 


61.5 

77.S 

27.6 

12.8 

7.0 

5.5 

3.9 

3.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 


18-44  lfEAR-Ot0  CIVrUAN  FORCE 


White  Black 


76.0 


Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-17  (Race/Ethnicity  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-18  (Ethnicity  by  Component). 
Source:  Chilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File.  September  1992. 


74.4 

723 

17.1 

18.1 

53 

63 

33 

3.3 

100.0 

100.0 

There  were  substantial  gender  differences  in  the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  of 
Reserve  Component  members  (Appendix  Table  D-17).  While  Black  males  represented  16 
percent  of  the  male  enlisted  Selected  Reserve,  Black  females  represented  31  percent  of 
females.  Fifty-two  percent  of  USAR  females  were  minorities:  42  percent  Black,  6  percent 
Hispanic,  and  4  percent  in  the  "Other"  racial  category.  Conversely,  the  ANG  had  the  lowest 
proportion  of  minority  females  (22  percent). 
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Gender.  The  proportion  of  enlisted  women  was  greater  in  the  Selected  Reserve  than 
in  the  Active  Component  (13  versus  11  percent,  respectively).  However,  as  Table  6.11  makes 
clear,  there  were  differences  in  the  proportion  of  women  among  the  Reserve  Components. 
The  component  with  the  highest  proportion  of  women  was  the  USAR  (21  percent),  followed 
by  the  USAFR  (18  percent).  The  USMCR  had  the  lowest  proponion  (3  percent),  followed 
by  the  ARNG  (7  percent).  These  differences  probably  reflect  the  difference  in  combat  arms 
missions  among  the  components. 


Table  6.U. 

FV 1992  Selected  Reserve  EsSsted  Memiber^  by  Gender  Contpoaent, 

and  CmBas  Labor  Force,  Age  ^^-44  Years  Old  (^ercast) 

Gender 

Army 

National 

Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

Marine 

Corps 

Reserve 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

Total 

DoD 

18-44 

Year-Old 

Civilians 

Males 

92.6 

79.4 

84.8 

96.6 

863 

81.6 

86.9 

54.0 

Females 

7.4 

20.6 

15.2 

3.4 

13.7 

18.4 

13.1 

46.0 

Also,  see  Appendix  Table  D-IS  (Age  by  Component  and  Gender). 

5>ouFce:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File.  September  1992. 

Representation  within  occupations.  The  assignment  of  personnel  to  occupations  is 
based  upon  individual  qualifications  and  desires,  military  requirements,  and  unit  vacancies. 
The  changing  missions  of  the  Armed  Services,  including  domestic  and  international 
humanitarian  efforts,  affect  persoimel  assignment.  Table  6.12  shows  the  occupational  area 
distribution  of  Reserve  and  Active  Components.  The  differences  reflect  each  Reserve 
Component’s  unique  mission  requirements  and  force  structure.  Table  6.13  shows  that  in  each 
Reserve  Component,  from  just  over  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  enlisted  personnel  were  assigned 
to  three  occupational  areas.  More  ARNG  and  USMCR  personnel  were  assigned  to  infantry, 
while  those  assigned  in  the  USNR,  ANG,  and  USAFR  were  most  often  in  the  electric/ 
electronics  areas.  The  USAR,  while  most  often  assigning  people  to  administrative  jobs,  still 
had  a  substantial  portion  of  the  force  serving  in  infantry. 

Some  analysts  suggest  that  active  duty  members  affected  by  the  drawdown  can  keep 
their  military  affiliation  by  transferring  to  a  Reserve  Component.  Table  6.14  indicates  that 
the  occupational  distribution  among  Active  and  Reserve  Components  may  preclude  large 
increases  of  direct  transfers  within  the  same  skill.  For  example,  27  and  12  percent  of  active 
Army  enlisted  members  serve  in  infantry  or  communications  specialties,  respectively,  but 
USAR  requirements  account  for  only  18  and  7  percent,  respectively,  of  such  skill  areas. 
Similar  occupational  differences  are  found  in  each  Service  component.  The  skills,  knowledges, 
and  abilities  required  often  preclude  many  members  from  transferring  to  a  different 
occupational  area  unless  they  go  through  a  costly  retraining  process. 
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IHafete  Reserve  <aad  BnSjICtd  Iffjg^fatoeaiit) 


]  Occupadonal  Code  and  Area 

Reserve 

Components 

Active 

Components 

0 

Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship  Specialists 

19.8 

17.7 

1 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 

4.1 

10.0 

2 

Communications  and  Intel%ence  Specialists 

6.5 

9.9 

3 

Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

7.0 

5.8 

4 

Other  Allied  Specialists 

’Ll 

23 

5 

Functional  Support  and  Administration 

18.7 

153 

6 

Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 

163 

20.0 

7 

Craftsmen 

5.9 

4.0 

8 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

103 

8.8 

9 

Non-Kxxupadonal* 

9.0 

6.0 

1  Tolal  ",  '  ^  ^ 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  a<ld  to  total  due  to  rounding 

*  Mon-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  dudes,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-21  (Occupational  Area  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D>22  (Occupational  Area  by  Component 
and  Race/Ethnicity). 


Component 

Most  Populated 
Category 

Second  Most 
Populated  Category 

Third  Most 
Populated  Category 

%  of 
Total 

Army  National  Guard 

Infantry 

28.1 

Electric/Electronic’ 

22.1 

Administration 

14.1 

64.3 

Army  Reserve 

Administration 

23.4 

Infantry 

17.5 

Supply 

123 

53.2 

Naval  Reserve 

Electric/Electronic’ 

28.9 

Administration 

20.2 

Seamanship 

13.0 

62.1 

USMC  Reserve 

Infantry 

283 

Electric/Electronic' 

7.1 

Supply 

16.0 

51.6 

Air  National  Guard 

Electric/Electronic' 

38.1 

Administration 

21.2 

Craftsmen 

93 

68.8 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Electric/Electronic’ 

323 

Administration 

253 

Medical 

10.1 

67.8 

1  Electronic  and  Electrical  categories  combined. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-21  (Occupational  Area  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-22  (Occupational  Area  by  Component 
and  Race/Ethnicity). 
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Representation  of  minorities  within  occupations.  As  shown  in  Table  6.15,  the  greatest 
percentages  of  Whites  and  Hispanics  were  in  combat  occupations  (21  and  20  percent, 
respectively).  The  largest  percentages  of  Blacks  and  "Other"  racial  group  were  in  functional 
support  and  administration  (26  and  21  percent,  respectively).  While  Table  6.15  displays  the 
occupational  distribution  within  each  race/ethnic  group,  Table  6.16  views  the  race/ethnicity 
distribution  across  occupational  areas.  Whites  constituted  74  percent  of  Selected  Reserve 
enlisted  members,  but  comprised  a  higher  proportion  of  all  occupational  areas,  including 
combat,  except  medical,  functional  support,  and  service  and  supply  areas  (67,  65,  and  66 
percent,  respectively).  Blacks  were  overrepresented  in  the  medical,  functional  support,  and 
service  and  supply  areas  (23,  25,  and  25  percent,  respectively).  The  "Other"  racial  category 
and  Hispanics  had  approximately  equal  representation  in  all  occupations. 

Representation  of  women  within  occupations.  The  assignment  patterns  for  Selected 
Reserve  enlisted  men  and  women  in  occupational  areas  are  reflected  in  Table  6.17.  Most 
enlisted  women  were  assigned  to  two  occupational  areas:  functional  support  (44  percent)  and 
medical  (18  percent);  enlisted  men  were  assigned  primarily  to  infantry  (22  percent)  and 
electrical/mechanical  equipment  repair  (18  percent).  Table  6.18  reflects  the  FY  1992  gender 
breakout  across  occupational  areas  in  the  Selected  Reserve.  One-third  of  the  Guardsmen  and 
Reservists  assigned  to  medical  occupations  were  women.  Women  made  up  31  percent  of  the 
functional  support  area. 


Occupational  Qxle  and  Area  White 


Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship  20.6 

Specialists 


Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 


Communications  and  Intelligence  Specialists 


Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 


Other  Allied  Specialists 


Functional  Support  and  Administration 


Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 


Craftsmen 


8  Service  and  Supply  Handlers 


Non-occupadonal* 


G>luituis  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Non^occupational  includes  patients,  students,  Utose  with  unassigned  duties  and  unJmowns. 
Also  see  Appendix  Table  D>22  (Occupational  Area  by  Component  and  Race/Ethnidty). 


Black  I  Hispanic 


TaUe  FY  Occupatkm^  Areas  of  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Eezstmnei 


Occupational  Code  and  Area 

White 

Black 

0 

Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship 

Specialists 

75.1 

15.0 

B 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 

82.4 

9.5 

2 

Communications  and  Intelligence  Specialists 

74.5 

16.9 

3 

Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

66.7 

22.5 

B 

Other  Allied  Sfiecialists 

77.6 

14.8 

5 

Fimctional  Support  and  Administration 

65.1 

25.0 

6 

Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 

76.6 

13.7 

B 

Craftsmen 

783 

132 

8 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

65.8 

24.6 

9 

Non-occupational* 

72.9 

16.9 

Rows  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Non^iccupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties  and  unlcnowns. 
Also  see  Appendix  Table  D>22  (Occupational  Area  by  Component  and  Race/Ethnicity). 


Other 


20.6 
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Tables  6.17  and  6.18  illustrate  that  the  proportion  of  women  in  technical  and  craftsmen 
occupations  was  relatively  low.  Women  were  three  times  more  likely  than  men  to  serve  in 
medical  and  administrative  areas.  Because  of  the  proportions  of  prior  service  accessions  to 
the  Selected  Reserve,  changes  to  the  distribution  of  women  among  Selected  Reserve 
occupations  will  hinge  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  occupational  preferences  of  female 
accessions;  the  small  number  of  Active  Component  women  in  "non-traditional"  skills,  and  their 
willingness  to  join  a  Selected  Reserve  unit  upon  separating  from  active  duty;  and  the 
proportion  of  technical  skill  unit  vacancies.  The  April  1993  policy  regarding  the  assignment 
of  qualified  women  to  combat  aircraft  and  ships  may  affect  the  future  occupational 
distribution  of  women  in  the  Reserve  Components. 


Table  Rettenr; 

Occupational  Code  and  Area 

Males 

0 

Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship  Specialists 

22.2 

3.7 

1 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 

4.5 

1.7 

2 

Communications  and  Intelligence  Specialists 

6.7 

5.2 

3 

Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

53 

18.1 

4 

Other  Allied  Specialists 

23 

1.9 

5 

Fimcdonal  Support  and  Administration 

14.8 

44.1 

6 

Electtical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 

18.0 

4.8 

7 

Craftsmen 

63 

1.7 

8 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

103 

8.4 

9 

Non-occupational* 

8.7 

103 

1  Toua 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Non-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-21  (Occupational  Area  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-22  (Occupational  Area  by  Component 
and  Race/Ethnicity). 

Marital  status.  Table  6.19  shows  that  approximately  half  of  Selected  Reserve  members 
were  married,  which  is  slightly  lower  than  the  comparable  civilian  population,  and  enlisted 
members  in  the  Active  Components.  The  proportion  of  married  female  Selected  Reserve 
members  was  much  lower  than  the  proportion  of  married  female  civilians  (36  and  59  percent, 
respectively).  This  difference  is  explained  by  the  younger  age  of  women  enlisted  members. 
The  marital  status  of  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  members  by  gender  and  age  is  shown  in 
Figure  6.3. 
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FJf  ldSKlCh»iipa&>e^Azeas of 5dbctedRc«en)c Blasted PciRsoiffietA^ 

" :  \ \  _  "  /  '  ^  "  '  (msxoam^  '  t '> ' 


Males  Females 


2.4 


5. 


lOJ 


33.9 


Occupadonal  Code  and  Area 

Males 

0 

Infantry,  Gun  Crews,  and  Seamanship  Specialists 

97.6 

B 

Electronic  Equipment  Repairers 

94.6 

2 

Communicadons  and  Intelligence  Specialists 

89J 

3 

Medical  and  Dental  Specialists 

66.1 

B 

Other  Allied  Specialists 

90.6 

5 

Funcdonal  Support  and  Administradon 

69.1 

6 

Electrical/Mechanical  Equipment  Repairers 

%.l 

B 

Craftsmen 

963 

8 

Service  and  Supply  Handlers 

892 

9 

Non-occupadonal* 

84.9 

*  Non-occupadoiul  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  dudes,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-21  (Occupadonal  Area  by  Component  and  Gender)  and  D-22  (Occupadonal  Area 
and  Race/Ethnidty). 


by  Component 


\  1^39912  MtraiBdSelKtedResemil&dist^liileaAw^ 

^  Lab<y'Fim»  Ove»  26  Yeats  Old  OPwseat) 

Gender 

DoD 

Civilian  Labor  Force 

17  Years  and  Older 

Male 

52.0 

673 

Female 

35.7 

59.4 

Tafat 

49.8 

62.4 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  D-16  (Age  by  Marital  Status  and  Gender). 

Source;  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 

PERCENT  MARRIED 


Figure  63.  Percent  of  married  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  members,  by  gender  and  age,  FY 
1992. 


I 


# 
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Qiapter  7 

SELECTED  RESERVE  OFFICER  ACCESSIONS  AND  OFHCER  CORPS 

This  chapter  describes  demographic  characteristics  of  Selected  Reserve  officer 
accessions  and  commissioned  officers  in  FY  1992.^  Table  7.1  compares  the  number  and 
proportion  of  accessions  with  the  officer  corps.  The  largest  proportion  of  Selected  Reserve 
officers  served  in  the  ARNG  and  the  USAR.  The  two  Army  Reserve  Components 
comprised  55  percent  of  DoD  officer  accessions  and  60  percent  of  total  officer  strength. 


1  Table  TX  FY  ^dected  Resennei  Aceesaons  and  Officer  Corps  (Nundicr  and  Fercsat) 

Component 

Officer  Accessions 

Officer  Corps  j 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Army  National  Guard 

3406 

184 

38,642 

25.4 

Army  Reserve 

6490 

36.5 

53417 

35.0 

Naval  Reserve 

4,766 

254 

26,609 

17.5 

USMC  Reserve 

961 

5.‘ 

2,989 

2.0 

Air  National  Guard 

1497 

6.9 

14325 

9.4 

Air  Force  Reserve 

1400 

7.9 

16,067 

10.6 

18,920 

100.0 

151,849 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-23  (Accessions  by  Age  and  Component)  and  D-24  (ORiceis  by  Age  and  Component). 

Characteristics  of  Selected  Reserve  Officer  Accessions  and  Officer  Corps 

Source  of  commission  and  education.  Each  Reserve  Component  applies  its  own 
selection  procedures  for  officer  candidates.  Many  officer  accessions  who  transfer  from  an 
V  Active  Component  already  possess  at  least  a  college  degree.  Officer  candidates  who  do  not 

possess  a  degree  undergo  rigorous  selection  procedures,  and  must  successfully  complete  an 
officer  candidate  or  training  school.  For  example,  in  FY  1992,  39  percent  of  ARNG  officers 
j  received  their  commission  through  the  ARNG  Officer  Candidate  Schools  (OCS)  located  in 

each  state  and  territory;  30  percent  of  ANG  officers  were  commissioned  through  its 
Academy  of  Military  Science  (AMS)  located  in  Tennessee  (Table  7.2). 

The  great  variance  among  the  Reserve  Components  in  the  sources  of  commission  for 
officers  is  shown  in  Table  7.2.  In  the  USAR,  USNR,  and  USAFR,  the  largest  source  of 


^  Data  are  for  commissioned  officers;  warrant  officers  are  excluded. 
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commissions  was  through  direct  appointments.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  USMCR 
officers  (91  percent)  obtained  their  commissions  through  OCS  or  the  Marine  Corps  Platoon 
Leader  Class  (PLC).  PLC  is  a  split-training  program  where  candidates  normally  attend 
officer  training  in  the  summer  after  their  junior  and  senior  years  of  college. 


1  Table  7.2.  FY  1S9Z  Sosroe  Coeuxas^  of  5ai^ 

«d  Resene  Oficet  Cams  (Ferceat)  | 

Source  of 

Commission 

Army 

National 

Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

USMC 

Reserve 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

DoD 

Total 

Academy 

0.6 

2.6 

10.1 

2.9 

4.9 

6.3 

4.0 

ROTC-  Scholarship 

3.5 

9.0 

11.7 

0.0 

6.0 

10.0 

7.7 

ROTC-  No  Scholarship 

30.6 

35.4 

3.2 

63 

12.8 

31.6 

24.4 

OCS/OTS/PLC 

9.7 

7.9 

273 

90.6 

153 

25.1 

15.9 

ANG  AMS/ARNG  OCS 

383 

4.8 

0.0 

0.0 

303 

1.0 

14.4 

Direct  Appointment 

14.9 

36.1 

37.8 

0.0 

29.7 

35.7 

29.6 

Other 

0.5 

1.0 

43 

0.0 

0.9 

0.4 

1.4 

Unknown 

1.7 

3.2 

5.7 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

2.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  toul  due  to  rounding. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  D>33  (Officers  by  Souice  of  Commission  and  Component). 

Table  7.3  shows  significant  variance  in  the  educational  attainment  of  FY  1992 
Selected  Reserve  officer  accessions  and  the  officer  corps.  Over  half  (54  percent)  of  ARNG 
officer  accessions  were  college  graduates,  a  10-percentage-point  improvement  since  FY  1991 
(44  percent).  The  USNR  had  the  highest  proportion  of  officer  accessions  with  at  least  a 
college  degree  (99  percent);  the  ARNG  had  the  lowest  proportion  (54  percent). 

The  proportion  of  Reserve  Component  officers  with  at  least  an  undergraduate  degree 
was  much  higher  than  that  of  its  officer  accessions,  particularly  for  the  ARNG  and  ANG. 
While  54  and  78  percent,  respectively,  of  the  officer  accessions  to  those  components  had  a 
college  degree,  the  proportion  of  officers  with  a  college  degree  increased  to  63  and  90 
percent,  respectively. 

A  number  of  reasons  help  explain  why  more  officers  have  college  degrees  than  do 
officer  accessions.  While  a  number  of  Selected  Reserve  accessions  had  college  credits,  they 
had  not  yet  earned  a  degree  when  they  joined  the  Selected  Reserve.  Due  to  Service 
emphasis  on  an  educated  officer  force,  and  individual  officers  joining  to  take  advantage  of 
educational  opportunities  and  education  financing  (e.g.,  the  Montgomery  G.I.  Bill),  many 
non-degreed  officers  complete  their  college  education  while  serving  in  the  Selected  Reserve. 
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Table  7JL  FT  2dfiSlBcbc^k»aE  Attdimieat  Select  Reserve  OSbsr  Aceessiaas  and  0£^r  Corps 

-  ^  (SiMcaMl} 


100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


SELECTED  RESERVE  OmCSSL  CORES 


Educational  Attainment* 

Army 

National 

Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

USMC 

Reserve 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

DoD 

Total 

SELECTED  RESERVE  OFFICER  ACCESSIONS 

Less  than  College 

Graduate 

45.6 

14.8 

13 

23 

22.0 

11.1 

183 

College  Graduate  (B.A., 
B.S.,  etc.) 

45.7 

63.1 

64.4 

74.4 

60.0 

583 

59.4 

Advanced  Degree  (MA.., 
Ph.D.,  etc.) 

8.7 

22.1 

343 

233 

18.0 

303 

21.8 

Less  than  College 

Graduate 

36.8 

13.2 

0.1 

03 

103 

2.8 

15.9 

College  Graduate  (BA., 
B.S.,  etc.) 

46.6 

55.8 

63.8 

72.8 

60.8 

483 

54.4 

Advanced  Degree  (MA., 
Ph.D.,  etc.) 

16.6 

31.0 

36.1 

26.7 

28.9 

48.9 

29.7 

TOta 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Does  not  include  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Table  D-28  (Education  by  Component). 


Age.  The  differing  missions  and  force  structures  of  the  Reserve  Components  affect 
the  age  composition  of  officers  as  shown  in  Figure  7.1.  The  USAR  and  USAFR  had  the 
largest  proportions  of  officers  aged  40  and  older  (51  and  55  percent,  respectively). 
Conversely,  the  ARNG  and  USMCR  had  the  smallest  proportions  of  officers  40  or  older  (32 
and  30  percent,  respectively).  The  ARNG,  USAR,  and  ANG  had  greater  proportions  of 
officers  aged  29  and  younger  (33,  16,  and  12  percent,  respectively)  than  the  USMCR  (9 
percent). 

Recruiting  policies  also  affected  the  age  structure  of  the  Selected  Reserve  officer 
corps.  One  might  expect  the  USMCR  to  have  a  greater  proportion  of  younger  officers  than 
the  other  Reserve  Components.  However,  this  was  not  the  case.  Its  policy  to  recruit  only 
officers  with  prior  military  service  increased  the  age  of  its  officers. 
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40% 


20-24  25-29  30-34  35-39  40-44  45-49  50<»- 

AGE  GROUP 

Also  M*  App«ndlx  TaM*  0-24  (SalacUKl  RMWWt  Offlesr  Ag*  by  Compoiwm). 

Figure  7.1.  Percent  of  Selected  Reserve  ofBcer  corps  by  age  group,  FY  1992. 


ARNG 

USAR 

■ 

USNR 

■ 

USMCR 


ANG 

□ 


USAFR 


Gender.  As  shown  in  Table  7.4,  women  comprised  18  percent  of  Selected  Reserve 
officer  accessions  and  16  percent  of  the  Selected  Reserve  officer  corps.  The  proportion  of 
Selected  Reserve  female  officer  accessions  was  identical  to  that  of  the  Active  Components 
(each  18  percent).  However,  there  were  larger  proportions  of  women  in  the  Selected 
Reserve  officer  corps  than  in  the  Active  Components  (16  and  13  percent,  respectively). 


T!*le.7.4. 

FY  2992  Sdtt^XteserveFsmaleOfiieerAcce^ou:  and  Officer  Coqis 

CPetcaa) 

Army 

National 

Guard 

Army 

Reserve 

Naval 

Reserve 

USMC 

Reserve 

Air 

National 

Guard 

Air 

Force 

Reserve 

DoD 

Total 

Officer  Accessions 

11.8 

23.6 

11.9 

5.0 

17.1 

29.1 

17.5 

Officer  Corps 

8.9 

22.1 

14.8 

5.0 

11.1 

21.2 

16.0 

1  Also  see  Appendix  Table  D-2S  (Gender  by  Component). 
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The  impact  of  force  structure  and  mission  diversity  was  again  reflected  in  the 
distribution  of  women  officers  among  the  Reserve  Components.  The  proportion  of  female 
officers  in  the  USMCR  was  5  percent,  while  22  percent  of  USAR  and  21  percent  of  USAFR 
officers  were  females.  Reasons  for  this  divergence  are  discussed  in  the  portion  of  this 
chapter  dealing  with  the  occupational  assignment  of  officers. 

Marital  status.  In  FY  1992,  a  higher  proportion  of  Selected  Reserve  officers  than 
enlisted  members  were  married  (Table  7.5).  Like  the  Active  Components,  more  males  (both 
officers  and  enlisted)  were  married  than  females.  As  detailed  in  Appendix  Table  D-26,  the 
proportion  of  married  male  Selected  Reserve  officers  (76  percent)  was  similar  to  the 
proportion  of  the  male  civilian  college  graduate  labor  force  who  were  married  (73  percent). 
However,  the  proportion  of  married  female  Selected  Reserve  officers  (53  percent)  was  lower 
than  their  comparable  female  civilian  college  graduate  labor  force  (62  percent). 


Table 

SeieetedRescarte  OIScws  aod  Membets,  by -Gemdear 

aad  Cwifeas  (Perccad)  . 

Gender 

Officer  Corps 

Civilian 

College  Graduates 

Enlisted 

Civilian  Labor  Force, 

17  Years  and  Older 

Males 

76.0 

72.7 

52.0 

673 

Females 

52.5 

623 

35.7 

59.4 

722 

683 

49.8 

62.4 

Also  see  Appen<lix  Tables  D-16  (Enlisted  Membeis  by  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Gender)  and  D-26  (ORicets  by  Age,  Marital 

Status,  and  Gender). 

Source:  Civilian  data  nom  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 

Race/Ethnicity.  The  percentages  of  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  officer  accessions  and 
officer  corps  by  race/ethnicity  are  shown  in  Table  7.6.  The  proportions  of  Black  and 
Hispanic  officers  in  the  Selected  Reserve  were  comparable  to  the  proportions  in  the  Active 
Components  (in  both  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components,  Blacks  and  Hispanics  comprised 
7  and  2  percent,  respectively,  of  the  officer  corps).  The  Army  components  of  the  Selected 
Reserve  had  the  highest  proportions  of  Black  officers,  while  the  USNR  had  the  lowest. 

Likewise,  there  were  differences  among  the  Reserve  Components  in  the  proportion 
of  officers  with  Hispanic  backgrounds.  The  ARNG  had  the  largest  proportion  of  Hispanic 
officers  (4  percent);  the  USNR  had  the  smallest  percentage  (1  percent).  Hispanics 
comprised  approximately  2  percent  of  the  officer  corps  in  each  of  the  other  Reserve 
Components. 
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Tabfe'?J6.,FV  ^$2$^w^$te!5«vcO®wrAec!C«*0fi»«a4Ofi&wCQrp6»%R«cci®SW 


Component 


White 


SEUECTED  RjESERVE  OFFK^  CXJRPS 


Anny  National  Guard 


Army  Reserve 


Naval  Reserve 


USMC  Reserve 


Air  National  Guard 


Air  Force  Reserve 


T«<al 


Rows  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 


Representation  within  occupations.  The  distribution  of  officers  across  occupational 
areas  is  shown  in  Table  7.7  for  both  Active  and  Reserve  Components.  The  largest 
proportions  of  Reserve  Component  officers  (56  percent)  and  Active  Component  officers  (58 
percent)  were  assigned  to  tactical  operations  and  health  care  positions.  However,  due  to 
assigned  missions,  the  Reserve  Components  had  a  smaller  proportion  than  the  Active 
Components  in  tactical  operations  (36  and  41  percent,  respectively),  but  a  greater  proportion 
of  officers  in  health  care  (21  and  17  percent,  respectively). 

Differences  in  occupational  assigmnent  among  the  Reserve  Components  are  shown 
in  Table  7.8.  With  the  exception  of  USAR,  the  largest  proportion  of  officers  was  in  tactical 
operations.  The  ARNG  and  USMCR  had  the  greatest  proportions  of  officers  in  tactical 
operations  (47  and  59  percent,  respectively).  The  USAR  and  USAFR  had  the  smallest 
proportions  of  officers  in  tactical  operations  (24  and  29  percent,  respectively). 
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Occupational  Area 

FY  1992 
Reserve 
Components 

FY  1992 
Active 
Components 

General  Officers  and  Executives 

0.4 

0.4 

Tactical  Operations 

35.7 

403 

Intelligence 

5.0 

4.6 

Engineering  and  Maintenance 

9.6 

11.5 

Scientists  and  Professionals 

5.1 

4.8 

Health  Care 

203 

17.4 

Administration 

92 

7.0 

Supply,  Procurement,  and  Allied  Occupations 

9.1 

8.8 

Non-Occupational* 

53 

52 

Trtsii 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

Non-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-30  (Occupational  Area  by  Component)  and  B-30  (Occupational  Area  by  Service). 

Many  Selected  Reserve  officers  were  health  care  professionals.  The  USAR  had  the 
greatest  proportion  of  officers  in  health  care  occupations  (31  percent).  Health  care 
comprised  the  second  largest  percentage  of  officers  in  the  ARNG,  USNR,  and  USAFR  (10, 
18,  and  25  percent,  respectively).  Fourteen  percent  of  ANG  officers  were  assigned  to  health 
care  positions. 

Similar  to  the  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  force,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the 
Selected  Reserve  officer  corps  could  absorb  increased  separations  from  the  Active 
Components,  unless  force  shaping  policies  were  implemented  in  the  Reserve  Components 
during  the  drawdown  period.  As  Table  7.9  suggests,  the  diversity  in  roles  and  missions 
among  the  Selected  Reserve  and  Active  Components  may  preclude  greater  numbers  of 
direct  transfers.  For  example,  the  USAR,  USNR,  USMCR,  and  USAFR  could  not  absorb 
significant  increases  in  transfers  from  Active  Component  tactical  operations  skills  because 
their  forces  have  fewer  tactical  operations  positions  than  the  Active  Components.  On  the 
other  hand,  filling  personnel  requirements  in  the  health  care  occupations  in  some  Reserve 
Components  by  transfers  would  be  difficult.  While  22  percent  of  active  duty  Army  officers 
were  in  health  care  professions,  the  ARNG  had  10  percent  of  its  officers  in  health  care. 
Further,  the  different  types  of  skills,  education,  and  training  required  would  preclude  many 
active  duty  officers  from  transferring  to  another  occupational  area  in  the  Reserves. 
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Component 

Most 

Populated 

Category 

Second  Most 
Populated  ‘ 
C^^ory 

Third  Most 
Populated 
Category 

Percent 
of  Total 
Component 

Army  National  Guard 

Tactical 

Operations 

47.1 

Health  (Zare 

9.6 

Supply/ 

Procurement 

9.0 

Army  Reserve 

Health  Care 

31.0 

Tactical 

Operations 

24.1 

Supply/ 

Procurement 

10.8 

65.9 

Naval  Reserve 

Tactical 

Operations 

40.6 

Health  Care 

18.4 

Intelligence 

103 

693 

USMC  Reserve 

Tactical 

Operations 

58.7 

Supply/ 

Procurement 

123 

Administration 

7.4 

78.6 

Air  National  Guard 

Tactical 

Operations 

423 

Fjigineering/ 

Maintenance 

14.4 

Health  Care 

13.6 

703 

Air  Force  Reserve 

Tactical 

Operations 

283 

Health  Care 

243 

Engineering/ 

Maintenance 

123 

65.6 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-30  (Occupational  Atea  by  Component),  D-31  (Occupational  Area  by  Component  and  Gender),  and 
D-32  (Oco^tional  Area  by  Component  and  Race/Ethnicity). 

Representation  of  women  within  occupations.  The  occupational  assignments  by 
gender  of  Selected  Reserve  officers  are  shown  in  Table  7,10.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  female 
officers  were  assigned  to  health  care  or  administration  positions  (57  and  15  percent, 
respectively).  As  indicated  in  Appendix  Table  D-31,  the  assigmnent  of  women  into  officer 
occupational  areas  differs  by  component.  Thirty-four  percent  of  ARNG  female  officers  were 
in  health  care  positions,  and  65  percent  in  the  USAR,  Conversely,  1  percent  of  USAR 
female  officers  held  tactical  operations  positions  compared  to  4  percent  in  the  ARNG. 
Similar  to  the  Selected  Reserve  enlisted  force,  reasons  for  this  distribution  include  the 
differing  missions  of  each  component;  the  occupational  preferences  of  female  officers;  the 
number  of  Active  Component  female  officers  possessing  such  skills  who  join  a  Selected 
Reserve  unit  after  separation  from  active  duty;  the  proportion  of  teclmical  skill  unit 
vacancies;  and  combat  exclusion  laws  and  policies. 

Representation  of  miniorities  within  occupations.  An  overview  of  the  distribution  of 
Selected  Reserve  officers  by  race/ethnicity  is  provided  in  Table  7.11,  More  than  half  of 
Whites,  Hispanics,  and  "Others"  served  in  either  tactical  operations  or  health  care 
occupations.  The  largest  proportions  of  WTiite  and  Hispanic  officers  were  in  tactical 
operations  (37  and  33  percent,  respectively);  the  largest  percentages  of  Black  and  "Other" 
racial  category  officers  were  in  health  care  occupations  (28  and  31  percent,  respectively). 
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GtaenI  Oflkcn 


Tactical  OpcnMoi 


faMcOifCBOB 


Scfpiy,  Pwincrnmil, 


ARMY 


Amy 


NOD’OoBHpIlMBd* 


rnliiiw  any  act  add  lo  100  poem  doe  to  mandint. 


ACnVE  AND  RESERVE  COMF<R4ENTS 


NAVY 


CX)RPS 


USMC 


AIRFORCE 


Air 

Nmcoti 

USAF 

Gucfd 

Rocnc 

05 

03 

02 

04 

02 

04 

04 

03 

40l« 

47.1 

261 

409 

406 

543 

387 

376 

04 

10 

64 

12 

103 

12 

62 

62 

9.2 

8.6 

87 

9.1 

87 

68 

66 

163 

3,7 

11 

64 

18 

15 

19 

68 

69 

21.7 

9.6 

31j0 

182 

184 

OO 

00 

161. 

&5 

6.9 

102 

15 

96 

68 

7.4 

85 

104 

9.0 

108 

66 

73 

112 

115 

81 

09 

131 

62 

115 

1.4 

13.4 

15 

11 

Abo  aaa  Appaaiiii.  Tafatea  D-30  (Qriri^ariinal  Ana  by  Canpwim).  D-3t  (Oecapmaaal  Ana  by 
aad  iUeB/&iiakBy). 


Craapearw  nd  Gaadai),  aad  D-32  (OccapatiiBai  Ana  by 


Table  T10.'  Ff  Arcaa  <^Sdectol^£U^nn&  O^cer  Cosps,  hy  ^jeodnr  (PercetR) 


Occupational  Area 


Female 


General  Officers  and  Executives 


Tactical  Operations 


Intelligence 


Engineering  and  Mainteneince 


Scientists  and  Professionals 


Health  Care 


Administration 


Supply,  Procurement,  and  Allied  Occupations 


Non-Occupational*  * 


Total 


Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

’  Less  than  J  percent. 

Non-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 
Also  see  Appendix  Table  0-31  (Occupational  Area  by  Component  and  Gender). 


As  detailed  in  Appendix  Table  D-32,  there  were  race/ethnicity  differences  among 
Reserve  Components  by  occupational  areas.  In  tactical  operations,  the  greatest  differences 
were  in  the  ANG  (44  percent  of  Whites  compared  to  15  percent  of  Blacks).  In  the  health 
care  occupations,  the  largest  diversity  was  in  the  USATO  where  45  percent  of  "Other"  racial 
categories,  42  percent  of  Blacks,  and  32  percent  of  Hispanics  served  in  health  care  compared 
to  23  percent  of  Whites. 


. .  "  "  '  '  '  '  (j^erccat)  '  ' 

Occupational  Area 

White 

- 1 

Black 

Hispanic 

Other 

Total 

General  Officers  and  Executives 

0.4 

0.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.4 

Tactical  Operations 

37.4 

203 

32.6 

253  . 

35.7 

Intelligence 

S3 

2.1 

23 

4.9 

5.0 

Engineering  and  Maintenance 

93 

103 

10.9 

93 

9.6 

Scientists  and  Professionals 

5.4 

3.6 

2.8 

3.4 

5.1 

Health  Care 

19.4 

27.9 

21.8 

30.9 

203 

Administration 

8.8 

14.4 

10.8 

8.8 

9.2 

Supply,  Procurement,  and  Allied 
Occupations 

8.7 

143 

10.7 

7.4 

Non-Occupational* 

52 

73 

6.8 

9.4 

53 

.JM  ■ 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Columns  may  not  add  to  total  du«  to  rounding. 

Non-occupational  includes  patients,  students,  those  with  unassigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 

Also  see  Appendix  Tables  D-32  (Occupational  Areas  by  Component  and  Race/Ethnicity). 
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Chapter  8 
A  LOOK  AHEAD 

The  demographic  composition  of  the  Armed  Services  is  affected  by  many  factors. 
Three  major  elements  are  the  force  structure  of  the  military,  the  demographic  composition 
of  American  youth,  and  attitudes  toward  militaiy  service.  These  three  factors  can  be  likened 
to  a  supply  and  demand  equation.  The  first  factor  affects  the  demand  side  of  the  equation; 
force  structure  shapes  the  mission,  size,  and  occupational  requirements  of  the  Services.  The 
other  two  factors  affect  the  supply  side  of  the  equation;  that  is,  size,  characteristics  (such  as 
socioeconomic  profile,  aptitude,  and  ability  levels),  and  perceptions  toward  military  service 
of  the  pool  from  which  the  Services  draw  volunteers.  We  can  expect  significant  changes  in 
these  three  factors  over  the  next  decade. 

The  long-term  defense  strategy  of  the  Clinton  Administration  calls,  for  a  reduced 
force.^  Once  this  plan  is  implemented,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  will  take  the  deepest  cuts. 
The  proposed  force  structure  includes  Am^  reductions  from  22  to  15  divisions,  with  10 
active  and  5  National  Guard  divisions.  The  Air  Force  will  lose  eight  fighter  wings.  The 
Navy  will  lose  one  aircraft  carrier,  one  air  wing,  and  97  ships.  Active  Marine  Corps  troops 
will  be  cut  by  8,000,  while  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  wfll  remain  at  its  FY  1993  level.^ 
With  these  reductions,  the  Services  will  need  to  recruit  individuals  with  technical  skills,  the 
ability  to  perform  more  complex  tasks,  and  leadership  abilities. 

The  Changing  Force  Structure 

It  would  be  an  understatement  to  say  that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  in  a  period 
of  transitioiL  The  international  environment  continues  to  change  on  a  scale  that  seemed 
unimaginable  as  recent  as  five  years  ago.  We  have  witnessed  the  end  of  communism  as  a 
powerful  ideological  enemy,  the  bree^-up  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  demise  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  In  response  both  to  such  major  changes  in  the  security  environment  and  to 
domestic  budgetary  pressures,  the  Armed  Forces  were  directed  to  initiate  major  force 
reductions.  Perceived  continuing  improvement  in  the  security  environment  has  led  to  plans 
for  deeper  reductions  in  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components.^ 

Future  missions  and  roles.  While  the  plarmed  drawdown  in  large  part  was  driven  by 
perceptions  of  a  decreased  threat  of  international  conflict,  other  factors  have  had  a  role  in 
the  plarmed  adjustments  to  force  structure  and  size,  and  the  Active/Reserve  force  mix.  Four 
factors  cited  by  the  Clinton  Administration’s  "Bottom-Up  Review"  include  the  possibility  of 
a  proliferation  of  nuclear  arms  in  the  hands  of  regional  aggressors  or  terrorist  groups; 
regional  conflicts  driven  by  ethnic  and  religious  differences;  the  failure  of  democratic 


’  Lancaster,  J.,  Tentagon  Issues  Plan  for  Future,"  Vie  Washington  Post  (September  2, 1993),  p.  Al. 
*IbicL 

®  The  General  Accounting  Office,  Army  Force  Structure:  Future  Reserve  Roles  Shaped  by  New  Strategy,  Base 
Force  Mandates,  and  Gu^  War,  Report  GAO/NSIAD-93-80  (Washington,  DC,  December  1992),  p.  2. 
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reforms,  particularly  in  the  former  Soviet  Union;  and  continued  threats  to  our  economy/ 
The  Services  have  performed  domestic  and  international  humanitarian  missions  such  as 
hurricane  relief  and  international  medical  supply  and  food  distribution.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  examining  a  number  of  alternative  force  structures  addressing  two  bed-rock 
issues:  how  large  (end-strength)  do  the  Services  need  to  be  and  how  should  the  units  and 
personnel  be  distributed  among  Active  and  Reserve  Comjxsnents. 

Despite  imcertainties  in  the  international  arena,  pressure  continues  to  reduce  defense 
appropriations  significantly.  There  is  growing  consensus  that  our  Armed  Services  should  be 
smaller,  leaner,  and  more  mobile.  At  the  same  time,  the  military  must  be  prepared  to 
respond  rapidly  to  a  wider  range  of  international  and  domestic  contingencies,  including  a 
greater  role  in  non-traditional  missions,  such  as  peace-keeping,  providing  humanitarian 
support,  and  curbing  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms.^  Defense  planners,  working  with  "shifting" 
end-strength  and  fiscal  targets,  strive  to  construct  a  balanced  and  flexible  force,  within  more 
stringent  budget  allocations.  The  objective  is  to  achieve  a  balance  between  Active  and 
Reserve  Components,  youth  and  experience,  careerists  and  non-careerists,  and  generalists 
and  specialists.  The  goal  is  to  select  a  force  structure  that  ensures  a  balance  of  capability 
across  the  range  of  likely  threats  with  minimal  risk. 

The  Impact  of  Changing  Force  Structure 

To  date,  the  force  drawdown  has  not  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  socioeconomic, 
gender,  and  racial  composition  of  the  military.  The  proportion  of  minorities  in  the  Service 
during  the  1990-1992  time  frame  has  remained  relatively  unchanged.  The  proportion  of 
women  in  the  military  has  increased  slightly.  The  Services  should  be  able  to  meet  their 
recruiting  goals  in  the  near  term,  with  no  substantial  shift  in  the  demographics  of  new 
recruits  or  those  serving  in  the  military.  However,  as  outlined  in  the  next  few  paragraphs, 
the  drawdown  and  force  structure  changes  will  eventually  affect  a  number  of  personnel 
management  areas. 

Recruiting.  Comparing  projections  of  the  youth  population  with  recruiting 
requirements  indicates  that  the  pool  of  18-year-olds  will  be  larger  than  in  past  years. 
However,  expectations  based  on  the  recruiting  success  of  FY  1992  must  be  tempered  by 
current  experiences.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  propensity  to  enlist  among  16-  to  21- 
year-olds  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  with  yoxmg  people  citing  diminished  recruiting, 
reduced  military  career  opportunities,  and  their  post-Persian  Gulf  War  awareness  of  the 
arduous  nature  of  military  life.^ 

Changing  force  structure  and  congressional  direction  may  exacerbate  recruiting 
difficulties  for  the  Reserve  Components.  The  Nationzil  Guard  and  Selected  Reserve  are 
currently  meeting  mandated  goals  for  recruiting  increased  numbers  of  prior  service 

*  "Aspin  Redesigns  Military  to  Face  4  Main  Threats,"  The  Washington  Times  (August  31,  1993),  p.  3. 

®  Lancaster,  J.,  Tentagon  Issues  Plan  for  Future,"  The  Washington  Post  (September  2, 1993),  p.  Al. 

®  "Witness  Aspin  Encounters  Flak  Back  at  Home,"  The  Washington  Post  (March  31,  1993),  p.  A6. 
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personnel.  However,  concurrent  with  the  drawdown,  that  supply  will  diminish  significantly. 
Thus,  calls  for  increasing  the  proportion  of  prior  service  members  in  the  Reserve 
Components  present  a  difficult  challenge. 

Occupation  structure.  A  changing  force  structure  will  affect  occupational 
requirements.  As  the  Services  become  smaller,  occupations  within  career  areas  are  being 
merged.  The  degree  to  which  such  mergers  will  require  incumbents  with  greater  cognitive 
and  technical  skills  will  depend  upon  technological  changes  and  shifts  in  training 
infrastructure  and  capacity.  For  example,  reducing  the  number  of  trained  individuals  could 
require  the  recruitment  of  youth  with  higher  levels  of  education  and  aptitude.  Conversely, 
breakthroughs  in  technology  and  equipment  component  survivability  might  lessen  the 
requirement  for  individuals  with  higher  level  aptitude. 

Personnel  management  policies  and  practices.  Personnel  policies  and  practices  are 
an  adjunct  to  force  structure  changes.  The  Department  of  Defense  believes  that  to  have  the 
most  effective  force  possible  to  meet  conditions  of  the  post-Cold  war  era  requires  that  the 
Services  draw  from  the  largest  available  talent  pool.’  Toward  that  end.  Secretary  Aspin 
directed  the  Services  to  open  up  more  specialties  and  assignments  to  women,  specifically 
directing  that  women  be  permitted  to  compete  for  aircraft  and  ship  assignments,  directing 
the  Navy  to  submit  legislation  permitting  assignment  of  women  to  ships  that  are  engaged  in 
combat  missions,  and  directing  the  Army  and  Marine  Corps  to  study  opportunities  for 
women  in  additional  assignments  such  as  artillery  units.  The  Secretary  also  established  a 
committee  to  ensure  that  the  policy  is  applied  consistently  across  the  Services.  These 
changes  may  not  necessarily  affect  the  number  of  women  in  the  military.  However,  these 
and  future  policy  changes  probably  will  result  in  shifts  in  occupational  distribution  of  women 
in  the  military. 

Shifting  Demographic  Patterns 

The  demographic  composition  of  the  16>  to  24>year-old  population  is  changing 
significantly.  In  1988  there  were  more  Blacks  than  Hispanic  and  "Other"  racial  categories 
combined.  However,  Blacks  have  the  smallest  growth  rate  among  minorities.  The 
proportion  of  Hispanics  is  projected  to  be  almost  equal  to  Blacks  by  the  year  2000,  and  to 
be  12  percent  higher  than  the  Black  population  by  the  year  2025.®  Figure  8.1  shows  the 
projected  demographic  changes  in  the  16-  to  24-year-old  youth  population  from  the  year 
1988  to  2000. 


^  Memorandum  from  Les  Aspin,  Subject;  Policy  on  the  Assignment  of  Women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  April 
28, 1993. 

*  The  Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that  individuals  of  Hispanic-origin  are  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  U.S.  population,  contributing  33  percent  of  the  Nation’s  growth  from  1992  to 
2000, 37  percent  from  2000  to  2010,  and  43  percent  from  2010  to  2030.  A  full  discussion  of  national  population 
projections  is  in  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Population  Profile  of  the  United  States:  1993,  Special  Study  P23-185 
(Washington,  DC,  May  1993),  pp.  2-5. 
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Table  8.1  provides  labor  market  projections  by  race,  ethnicity,  and  gender.  The 
projected  Hispanic  labor  force  will  reach  14.3  million  workers  by  the  year  2(XW;  "Other" 
racial  categories  will  contribute  5.6  million  workforce  raembers  in  2000.  Blacks  will  have  the 
smallest  growth  among  minorities  (25  percent),  with  an  estimated  16.5  million  in  2000.  The 
proportion  of  White  workers  is  expected  to  decline  from  86  to  84  percent.  The  Census 
Bureau  estimates  that  95  percent  of  Hispanics  categorize  themselves  as  Whites.  Excluding 
white  Hispanics,  there  will  be  105  million  Whites  in  the  American  labor  force  in  the  year 
2000.® 


The  number  of  women  in  the  labor  force  is  projected  to  grow  by  12  million,  for  a 
total  of  67  million  by  the  year  2000.  Women  will  account  for  47  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
up  from  45  percent  in  1988.  Projections  indicate  a  future  workforce  of  50  percent  men  and 
50  percent  women. 


80% 


60% 


lU 

040% 


20% 


0% 

Number 

(in  thousands):  27,113  25,031  4,706  4,841  3,302  4,480  1,141  1,643 

*  May  ba  of  any  race;  current  papulation  survey  inoicatas  95%  ct  Hispanic  origin  respondents  also 
dactaro  tltarrealvas  as  Mittite.* 

Souica:  Oerivad  from  Bureau  at  Labor  Stattstles.  Outloolt  2000  (WasNngton,  DC:  U.S.  Oapaflniont  of 
Labor.  April  1990),  Tabla  A-i.  p.  105. 

F^ure  8.1.  Number  and  percent  of  16-24  year-old  civilians  by  race/ethnicity,  1988  and 

2000. 
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®  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Outlook  2000  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  April  1990),  pp 


TaUe  &1.  Cal^dar  Years  1988  ai^  2QD6  (ProieetecO:  CxnBazt  lji^xir  Force 
bjF  Raee/Blmid^  tatd  Gcadcr  (MMms} 


Race/Gender 


Numerical  Qiange  Percent  Change 


White 

Male 

Female 


Black 

Male 

Female 


Hispanics' 

Male 

Female 


Other 

Male 

Female 


T<^ 

Mides 

Females: 


121.7 

(67.0) 

(54.7) 


141J 

(743) 

(66.8) 


Columns  may  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding. 

*  Hispanics  may  be  of  any  race. 

Sources;  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  Unitea  States:  1990  (Washington,  DC  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  January  1990),  p.  3'78; 
Fullerton,  HJ4.,  *New  Labor  Force  Projections,  Spanning  1988  to  2000,*  Moatbfy  Labor  Review,  vol.  112,  no.  11  (November  1989), 
pp.  3>12,  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Outlook  2000  (Washington,  DC  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  April  1990),  p.  107. 


The  Impact  of  Changing  Demographics 

The  future  labor  force  from  which  recruits  are  drawn  will  be  significantly  different. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  an  increase  in  proportions  of  women,  minorities,  and  immigrants  will 
change  the  demographic  composition  of  the  military.  As  the  demographic  diversity  of  the 
U.S.  labor  force  increases,  there  will  be  pressure  to  accommodate  divergent  social  and 
cultural  values.  The  same  forces  that  press  for  change  in  private  corporations  and  public 
institutions  also  work  within  the  military.  Increasing  importance  of  family  issues,  the  growing 
proportion  of  the  population  who  have  difficulty  with  the  English  language,  divergent 
academic  and/or  technical  preparation,  and  even  possible  changes  in  work  ethic  and  values 
may  affect  the  future  force  composition.  However,  long-range  projections  on  the  future 
demographic  profile  of  the  military  and  its  impact  on  training  £md  persoimel  readiness 
remain  a  matter  of  conjecture  at  tWs  time. 

Women.  The  increase  of  women  in  the  labor  force  and  the  significant  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  earning  college  degrees  means  that  women  will  comprise  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  supply  of  future  enlisted  and  oflacer  applicants.  Whether  that  increased 
supply  translates  to  greater  proportions  entering  the  military  depends  upon  how  they 
interpret  growing  opportunities  and  more  diverse  assignment  patterns  for  women  in  the 
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Services,  and  their  perception  of  the  Services’  commitment  to  gender-free  personnel 
management  policies  and  practices. 

Hispanic  Americans.  Recent  analyses  indicate  that  the  high  school  dropout  rate  for 
16-  to  24-year-old  Hispanics  was  three  times  higher  than  for  non-Hispanics  (31  percent  and 
10  percent,  respectively).  Immigration  appeared  to  be  a  contiibuting  factor  to  the  high 
dropout  rate  (43  perc'vnt  dropout  rate  among  Hispanics  bom  outside  the  United  States). 
Although  the  dropout  rates  for  first-  and  second-generation  Americans  of  Hispanic  origin 
were  lower  than  for  Hispanics  bom  outside  of  the  United  States,  the  rates  were  still  much 
higher  than  for  non-Hispanics.^®  The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  estimates 
that  unless  migration  patterns  change,  Hispanics  will  continue  to  have  high  dropout  rates  in 
the  future.^^  Should  high  school  completion  rates  for  Hispanics  improve,  there  are  likely  to 
be  proportionately  more  Hispanics  joining  the  military. 

Perceptions  of  minorities  about  militaiy  service.  Attitudes  more  than  numbers  may 
affect  future  minority  enlistment/commissioning  rates.  Historically,  Blacks  have  had  a  higher 
inclination  to  join  the  military  than  other  groups.  However,  the  propensity  of  16-  to  21 -year- 
old  Black  males  to  enlist,  as  measured  by  the  annual  Youth  Attitude  Ducking  Study, 
dropped  from  53  percent  in  1989  to  37  percent  in  1992.  Further,  the  specter  of  war  during 
Operation  Desert  Shield  resulted  in  far  less  support  of  military  operations  by  Blacks  than 
by  Whites.^^  "Other"  racial/ethnic  groups  also  have  exhibited  lower  inclinations  to  join  the 
military.  There  is  no  reason  to  estimate  that  higher  proportions  of  minorities  in  "Other" 
racial  categories  will  join  the  Armed  Services  in  the  immediate  future. 

Immigration.  Immigration  also  plays  a  significant  role  in  the  composition  of  the 
current  and  projected  future  work  force.  Immigration  in  the  1980s  was  the  highest, 
proportionate  to  U.S.  citizens,  since  the  1920-1929  period.  Of  the  5.8  million  immigrants 
fi'om  1981  to  1989,  43  percent  were  fi-om  Asia  and  42  percent  fi-om  South  and  Central 
America.^'*  The  1990  rate  of  6.1  immigrants  per  1,000  U.S.  citizens  was  the  highest  since 
the  first  decade  of  the  1900s.  As  wzis  the  case  in  the  1980s,  most  immigrants  were  from  Asia 
and  South  and  Central  America.^^ 


National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Are  Hispanic  Dropout  Rates  Related  to  Miration?,  NCES  Issue 
Brief  92-098  (Washington,  DC,  August  1992),  pp.  1-2. 

"  Ibid,  (p.  2). 

Propensity  measures  are  contained  in  the  Youth  Attitude  Tracking  Study,  a  DoD  survey  with  results 
reported  annually  through  the  Defense  Manpower  Data  Center,  Arlington,  VA. 

Kitfield,  J.  "Total  Force,"  Government  Executive,  (March  1991),  pp.  10-15,  reports  the  results  of  a  New 
York  Times/CBS  poll  (November  1990)  indicating  Blacks  split  equally  when  asked  whether  they  favored  military 
action  or  economic  sanctions  against  Iraq,  while  Whites  favored  military  action  by  a  4-to-l  margin. 

"*  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States:  1992  (Washington,  DC:  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  1992),  p.  11. 

Ibid,  (p.  10). 
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Conclusion 


Mflitary  success  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  defined  by  its  people.  When 
personnel  levels  are  reduced,  each  person  may  have  to  do  more  work.  The  ^rvices  will 
need  people  who  can  absorb  increased  levels  of  training;  who  can  perform  a  broader  array 
of  technical  tasks;  who  can  make  quick  decisions  in  high-pressure  situations;  and  who  exhibit 
leadership,  physical  ability,  and  moral  courage.  The  price  of  a  poor  selection  decision,  just 
as  in  the  private  sector, includes  tangible  costs,  such  as  wasted  compensation,  recruitment, 
and  training  investments.  In  the  military  environment,  the  price  of  poor  selection  also 
includes  an  increased  threat  of  injury  or  death.  The  key  criterion  for  niilitary  effectiveness 
is  to  access  and  retain  high-quality  people,  regardless  of  race,  gender,  or  socioeconomic 
status.  As  stated  by  Janice  Laurence,  military  manpower  analyst  with  the  Human  Resources 
Research  Organization:^^ 

Few  would  argue  the  fact  that  today’s  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  airmen 
truly  are  among  the  'liest  and  brightest."  However,  the  continuation  of  such... 
claims  depends  upon  the  interaction  of  many  factors,  including  numerical 
requirements,  market  conditions,  and  characteristics  of  the  persormel  pool. 
Though  the  nrilitary  is  undergoing  a  period  of  sweeping  change,  including  a 
streamlining  of  the  force  and  a  consolidation  of  jobs,  persormel  quality  issues 
gain  increased  importance.  Demographic  shifts  [such  as]  youth  scarcity  and 
the  growth  of  women  and  minorities  in  the  work  force,  together  with  concerns 
that  the  nation’s  human  resources  are  being  depleted  are  foreboding  even  for 
a  smaller  yet  more  complex  and  technologically  sophisticated  military. 

DoD  cannot  predict  precisely  just  how  the  future  force  structure  may  modify  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  needed  by  Service  members  to  fulfill  job  and  mission 
requirements.  Certainly  the  extent  and  nature  of  such  changes  will  be  reflected  in  the 
demographic  composition  of  the  Active  and  Reserve  Components,  though  it  is  too  early  to 
predict  with  certainty  the  degree  of  change.  Current  discussions  point  to  the  possibility  of 
further  reductions  in  recruiting  resources  and  staffing,  end-strength  reductions  beyond  those 
currently  programmed,  upturns  in  economic  conditions,  and  possible  competition  for  high- 
quality  young  people  from  new  federal  job  training  or  national  service  programs.  Each  of 
these  factors  could  affect  military  recruiting  and  retention  over  the  long  term,  and 
subsequently  the  composition  of  the  military.  While  no  significant  shifts  have  occurred  yet 
in  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  military,  demographic  and  altitudinal  shifts  in  the 
American  population  might  affect  that  composition  in  the  years  ahead. 


Spraggins,  E.E.,  "Hiring  Without  the  Guesswork,"  Inc.,  (February  1992),  pp.  80-87. 

’^•Laurence,  J.H.,  Test  Scores  and  the  Recruit  Quality  Queue,"  m  Eitelberg,  M.  &  Mehay,  S.  (Eds.), 
Marching  Toward  the  21st  Century  (New  York,  NY;  Praeger,  m  press). 
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Appendix  A  -  Tables:  Active  Component  Applicants 


Table  A-1.  FY  1992  Applicants*  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  by  Age,  Service,  and  Gender  vrith  Civilian  Comparison  Gronp 


Table  A-2.  FY  1992  Applicants*  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  by  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 


Table  A-2  (Continued).  FY 1992  Applicants'*  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  by  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Gender  with  CiviVan  Comparison  Group 
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t:  Civiliin  dau  from  Buifu  of  Labor  Smislici  Current  PopulMion  Sui 


Table  A-3.  FY 1992  Applicants*  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  by  Racc/Ethnkity,  Service,  and  Gender  with  CivHan  C 


Table  A>4.  FY  1992  Applicants*  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  by  Etbnkity  and  Service 
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Table  A-5.  FY 1992  Applkaats*  for  Active  Componeat  EalietaMBt  by  AFQT  Category,  Service,  aad  Gender  with  Civttan  ComparlMn  Gronp 
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Table  A-5  (Continued).  FY  1992  Applicants*  for  Active  Conponent  EnHstaMnt  by  AFQT  Category,  Service,  and  Gender  with  CiviBan  Coasparison  Groi^ 
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Table  A-6.  FY  1992  Applicants*  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  by  AFQT  Category,  Service,  and  Race/Ethnietty 
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Table  A*6  (Continued).  FY  1992  Applicants*  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  by  AFQT  Category,  Service,  and  Raoe/Etbnicity 
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Refen  lo  NFS  individuali  whoie  fini  fontnel  epplicalion  (Pliyiical  of  ASVAB)  wu  in  FY 1992. 
Civilian  numben  and  peicenuget  combine  lien  I  and  2. 

Rows  may  not  add  lo  louli  due  lo  founding. 

Souwe:  Civilian  dau  from  Bureau  of  Laobr  Switiict  Qirrem  Pooulaiion  Swvev  File.  Seaiemlx 


A~ll 


Refen  lo  NPS  uidividutit  whose  firm  foimal  appliciijon  (Physical  or  ASVAB)  was  in  FY 1992. 
Civilian  numben  and  peicenuges  combine  lien  I  and  2. 

Rows  may  not  add  lo  louls  due  lo  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Laobr  Slaiislics  Cunenl  Populalion  Survey  RIe.  September  1992. 
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Table  A-10  (Continued).  FY  1992  NFS  Applicants  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  by  Application  Outcome,  Service,  and 
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Rows  miy  not  add  to  louli  due  to  rounding. 

Entriei  repreient  outcomei  during  FY  1992,  not  outcontw  for  the  FY  1992  cohort  of  anritcanti. 


Table  A-11.  FY  1992  NFS  Applicants  for  Active  Conpoaent  Enlistment  in  Tier  1  by  Application  Outcome,  Service,  and  Gender 
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Tabic  A'll  (Continued).  FY  1992  NFS  Applicants  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  in  Educational  Tier  1  by  Application  Outcome,  Service,  and  Gender 
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Rows  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  roundin|. 

Emries  (tntesent  outcomes  during  FY  1 992.  not  outcomes  foi  (ho  FY  l992c<il(Oitof 


Table  A*12.  FY 1992NPS  Applicants  for  Active  CoapooeiitEiilisbBCBtiB  Tier  2  by  ApfrtkatkNiOutcoBie,  Service,  aadGcader 
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Tabk  A- 12  (Continued).  FY  1992  NFS  Applicants  for  Active  Component  Enlistment  in  Educational  Tier  2  by  Application  Outcome,  Service,  and  Gender 
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Rows  may  not  add  to  lolali  due  to  rounding. 

Enlrieiiepwientoulcoinet  during  FY  1992.  nol  oucomei  for  the  FY  1992  cotwil  of 


TabieA>13.  FY  1992NPS  Applicrats  for  Active  ComponciitEBliatflieBt  in  Tier  3  by  AppIkatkMiOatoiMM,  Service,  aadGcadcr 
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Appendix  B  -  Tables:  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions, 
Enlisted  Force,  Officer  Accessions,  and  Officer  Corps 


Table  B-1.  FY 1992  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Age,  Service,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 


Columns  may  not  add  lo  touli  due  lo  founding. 

Soufce:  avilian  dau  from  Bureauof  Labor  Statistics  CUnem  Population  Survey  Rle.Semember  1992. 
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Table  B-2  (Continiicd).  FY 1992NPS  Active  CoapoBCBtEiilirtedAcccasioM  by  Age,  Marital  Stalat,aMl  Gender  wHhCiviliaBCMBpariMNiGroap 
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FY 1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Race/Ethnicity,  Service,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Gronp 


Tabk  B-4.  FY  1992  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Ethnicity  and  Service 
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Table  B-5.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  b]r  AFQT  Category,  Service,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparboa  Groap 
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Table  B-6.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  bjr  AFQT  Category,  Service,  and  Race/Ethnkity 


Table  B-6  (Contiaued).  FV  1992  Active  Compooent  Ealkted  AcceasioBS  by  AFQT  Category,  Service,  aad 
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Table  B-7.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Education,  Service,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Conparisoa  Group 
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Civiliin  numberi  and  percentages  combine  tiers  1  and  2. 

Rows  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Civifian  dau  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey.  September  1992. 


Table  B-8.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Education,  Service,  and  Race/Ethnicity  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 
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Civilian  numben  and  percenlages  combine  lien  I  and  2. 

Rowa  may  not  add  to  loiali  due  lo  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  daia  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Slalitlici  Cuirnit  Population  Survey,  Setaember  1992. 


Table  B>9.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Quality.  Service,  and  Gender 
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Table  B-1 1.  FY  1992  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Census  Re^on,  Division,  State  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 
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Source:  Civilan  dJia  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Stolislics  Cun-ail  Popul»lion  Sun'tfV'  File.  Sepittnbg  1992. 
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Tabk  B>12.  FY  1992  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Census  Region*  Division,  State  and  Racc/Ethnicitj  with  Civihn  Comparison  Gronp 
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Table  8-12  (Continued).  FY 1992  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Acccssiona  by  Census  Region,  Division,  State  and  Race/Ethnidtj  with  Civilian  Group 
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Table  B>12  (CoBtiBued).  FY  1992  NFS  Active  CoBipoBCBt  EBlisted  AccearioBS  by  CeBsus  Regioa,  DivisioB,  State  aBd  Race/EthBicity  with  dviHui 
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13  (Continued).  FY  1992  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  bj  Census  Region,  Division,  State  and  Education 


Table  B-13  (Continued).  FY  1992  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accenions  bj  Census  Region,  Division,  State  and  EducatioB 
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Table  B-14.  Mean  AFQ I  Percentile  Score  of  FY  1992  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Census  Region,  Division,  State  and  Service 
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South  Dakota  65.6  62.8  59.0  65.3  63  7 

Nebraska  63  6  62.0  61.2  677  63  7 


Table  B-14  (Continued).  Mean  AFQT  Percentile  Score  of  FY  1992  NPS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Census  Region,  Division,  State  and  Service 


Table  B-14  (Continued).  Mean  AFQT  Percentile  Score  of  FY  1992  NPS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Census  Region,  Division,  State  and  Service 
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Tabic  B-15.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Age,  Service,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 
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Lolunms  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Ciiirent  Population  Survey  File,  September  1992. 


Table  B-16.  FY 1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Grmqp 
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i:  OviliMnlittftomBuieiuofLUiofSiiiiMictQinemPoiiulMionSi 


Table  B-16  (ContiBued).  FY 1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Cemparison  Group 
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Columns  mw  noi  •iU  to  lotalt  due  to  ramding. 

Source:  aviliw  due  ftomBmeeu  of  Libor  SmisticsCunentPoiiuleiiosiSuivey  Hie.  September  1992. 


Table  B>17.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  bf  Racc/Ethniclty,  Service,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Gronp 


Table  B>18.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Ethnicity  and  Service 
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Table  B>19.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Education,  Service,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 
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CiviliM  number*  and  perceniage*  combine  tiers  1  and  2. 

Rows  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  datt  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Current  Population  Survey  File.  Sdnewber  199Z 
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Table  B-21  (Continued).  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Occupational  Areay  Service,  and  Gender 
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Table  B>22.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Occupational  Area,  Service,  and  Race/Ethnicity 
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Table  B-22  (Continued).  FY  1992  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Occupational  Area,  Service,  and  Race/Ethnicity 
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Non-occupMional  includes  (wtients,  sludenis,  (hose  wiih  unssiigned  duiiei ,  and  unknowns. 
Rows  or  ooliunns  may  not  add  lo  lotals  due  to  roundins. _ 


FY 1992  Active  Component  Officer  Acccuiona  bj  Age  and  Service  with  Civilian  Comparison  Gronp 


Table  B>24.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Officer  Corps  by  Age  and  Service  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 
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25.  FY 1992  Active  Component  Officer  Acceniona  and  Officer  Ctorpa  by  Gender  and  Service  with  Civiliaa  Compariaon  Granpa 


Table  B'26.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Officer  Accessions  and  Officer  Corps  by  Gender,  Service,  and  Marital  Status  witti  Civilian  Comparison  Groups 


TabkB-27.  FY 1992  Active  Component  Officer  AcccaioM  and  Officer  Corps  by  Racc/Ethaidty  aad  Service  with  CiviMaa 


Table  B-28.  FY  1992  Active  Coaipoaeat  Officer  AcccmIom  aad  Officer  Corpa  by  Ediicatioa  aa>l  Service 
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Table  B«29.  FY  1992  Active  Coaipoacai  Officer  Acccaaioaa  ly  Occiipatioaal  Area  aad  Service 
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Table  B>30.  FY  1992  Active  Coaponeat  Officer  Corps  by  Oocapatknal  Area  and  Service 
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Table  B-31.  FY  1992  Active  Component  Oflker  Coqpa  by  Occupational  Area,  Service,  and  Gender 
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Table  B-31  (Continued).  FY 1992  Active  Component  Officer  Corps  by  Occupational  Area,  Service,  and  Gender 
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**  Non^occufiaiianal  inchidei  pMientt,  Mudenis,  Swte  widi  umnifned  duSet,  nd 
Rawtmivnenddtoiottltduetotoundiiin. 
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iMe  B-33.  FY  1992  Active  Componciit  Officer  Acceeskma  by  Soerce  of  CoBBiasioB,  Service,  and  Geader 
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Table  B*33  (Continued).  FY 1992  Active  Component  Officer  Accessions  by  Source  of  Conunisaion,  Service,  and  Gender  ' 
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Appendix  C  -  Maps 


Figure  C-1.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  Army  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  Army  accessions/%  civilians  1 8-24). 


C-2 


Figure  C-2.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  Navy  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  Navy  accessions/%  civilians  18-24). 
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Figure  C-3.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  Marine  Corps  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  USMC  accessions/%  civilians  18-24). 


C-4 


Figure  C-4.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  Air  Force  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  USAF  accessions/%  civilians  18-24). 


Figure  C-5. Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  male  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  male  accessions/%  civilian  males  18-24). 


C-6 


Figure  C-6.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  female  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  female  accessions/%  civilian  females  18-24). 
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C-7 


Figure  C-7.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  White  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  White  accessions/%  civilian  Whites  18-24). 


C-8 


Figure  C-8.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  B 
accessions  by  state  (%  Black  accessions/%  civil 


C-9 


Figure  C-9.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  Hispanic  NFS 
accessions  by  state  (%  Hispanic  accessions/%  civilian  Hispanics 
18-24). 


C-10 


Figure  C-10.  Representation  ratios  for  FY  1992  NFS  accessions 
other  than  White,  Black,  or  Hispanic  by  state  (%  "other" 
accessions/%  civilian  "others"  18-24). 


Appendix  D  -  Tables:  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions, 
Enlisted  Force,  Officer  Accessions,  and  Officer  Corps 
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Table  D>2.  FY  1992  NFS  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 


Table  D>2  (Continued).  FY  1992  NFS  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 
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Table  D-3.  FY  1992  NFS  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Race/Ethnicity,  Component,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison 
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Table  D-4.  FY  1992  NPS  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Ethnicity  and  Component 
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Table  D>S.  FY 1992  NFS  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  AFQT  Category,  Component,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparkon  Gronp 
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Table  D-6  (Continued).  FY  1992  NFS  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  AFQT  Category,  Component,  and 
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Table  D-10.  FY  1992  Prior  Service  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Age,  Marital  Status,  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 
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1:  Civilim  dm  from  Bureau  of  Libor  Sutistici  Cuntm  Popul«tk>ii  Survey  Pile.  Scmeinbef  1992. 
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Columns  may  not  add  to  toials  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  l^bor  Siaiiiiics  Current  Population  Survey  File.  Septembef  1992. 
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Rows  may  not  add  lo  touls  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Staiiiiics  Current  Population  Survey  File.  Septewber  1992. 


Table  D-12.  FY  1992  Prior  Service  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Ethnicity  and  Component 
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Table  D-14.  FY  1992  Prior  Service  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Education,  Component,  and  Race/Ethnicity 
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Source:  Civilian  dan  from  Bureau  of  1  jbor  Smislics  Cuirtnt  Populalion  Survey  File.  Stpiantwr  1992 
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Civilian  tabor  forte,  17  yean  and  older. 

Columni  may  not  add  to  loult  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statiiiica  Current  Population  Survey  File.  Semember  I99Z 


Table  D*17.  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Members  by  Race/Ethnicity,  Component^  and  Gender  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 
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Rows  may  nol  add  to  touts  due  to  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  dau  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Slalislics  Current  Population  Survey  File.  September  1992. 
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Civiliin  numben  and  percenuges  combine  lien  I  and  2. 

Rowt  may  not  add  to  loult  due  lo  rounding. 

Source:  Civilian  data  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Siatiiiici  Current  Potiulaiion  Survey  File.  Semernber  1992. 
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Rowt  wiy  not  add  lo  touU  due  to  rotmding. 
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*  Non-occuiMiional  includei  ptiiemi,  ttudenis.  those  wiih  uinsiigned  dmiei,  and  unknown!. 


Table  D-21  (Continued).  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  Enlisted  Members  by  Occupational  Area,  Component,  and  Gender 
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Non-occupational  includei  piUenu,  lUidenu,  those  with  unasiigned  duties,  and  unknowns. 
Rows  may  not  add  to  totals  due  to  nHUiding. 
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Non-ocauMlioiMl  includei  palienli.  Mudenn,  ihose  with  unmitned  dmiei.  toi  unknovwn. 
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Table  D-23.  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  Officer  Accessions  by  Age  and  Component  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 


Table  D*24.  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  Officers  by  Age  and  Component  with  Civilian  Comparison  Group 


Table  D-25.  FY 1992  Selected  Reserve  Officer  Accessknis  and  Officers  by  Gender  and  Service  with  Civilian  Conparison  Groups 
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Companion  group  for  aooeisioiu  includei  21-35  year  oM  college  gnduaua  in  Ibe  noo-initituUoaal  civiliao  populalioa 
Campariioa  groi^  for  active  component  officer  ooipe  mdudci  ooBcge  giaduMei  in  the  ctviliaa  wmk  force: 

Source:  Civilian  dm  ftnm  Bureau  of  LjtwrStatiiiiciQineni  Population  Survey  Pile.  Semernber  I W2. _ 


Table  D-27.  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  OHicer  AccessioBS  aad  Officers  by  Racc/Ethakity  aad  Compoaent  with  CiviRaa  CoaipariaoB  Groaps 
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Table  D-29.  FY 1992  Selected  Reserve  Officer  Acccsskws  by  OccupatioBal  Area  aad  Conpoacat 
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1992  Selected  Reserve  Officers  bj  OccupatioiMl  Area  aad  Componeat 
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*  CilculaiioM  do  not  jochide  169  male  and  2  female  Maine  Coipi  0-6  oAksn  dHslied  «  (eneni  Of  eiecMive  oOiccn  ty  the  Marine  Gtipt. 
**Noo-occ«»pMionalindudeapeiieMU.  itudona.ihoae  widiunaaaiineddBtiea.andunhieama. 


Table  D-31  (Continued).  FY  1992  Selected  Reserve  Officers  by  Occupational  Area,  Component,  and  Gender 
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Appendix  E  -  Figures:  Selected  Reserve  Contributions 

to  the  Total  Force 


Figure  E-1.  Examples  of  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  Contributions  to 
the  Total  Army 
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Combined  Poceni  of  Total  Ainiy 
-30 - <0 - 50 - 00— 


7Zfzozozmo!mzm^m 

emzozfmmmzoz^m 

^^asgcgggggggggggssggs^ 
zoz^zozozfzmzm 

YXfzozazmzs^ 

izozfzmze^ 

zmzamzfz^ 


Unit  Type 


Logistic  Airoaft  Squadrons  (U.S.  Based) 

Mobile  Inshore  Undersea  Wariare  Units 

Strike  Rescue/Special  Warfare  Support 
Helicopisr  Squadrons 

Naval  Control  of  Shipping  (Military  PersonneQ 

Cargo  Handfing  Battalions 

Moble  Construction  Battalions 

Intelligence  Program  (PersonneQ 

Mobile  Diving  &  Salvage  Units 

Special  Boat  Units 

Ocean  Minesweepers 

Moble  Mine  Assembly  Groups  (MOMAG) 

Fleet  Hospitals 

Airborne  Mine  Countermeasures 

Frigates  (FFG-7s/FF-1052s) 

Maritime  Air  Patrol  Squadrons 

LAMPS  MK-I  Anti-Submarine  Warfare 
Squadrons 

Explosive  Ordnance  Disposal  Units 
Naval  Special  Warfare  Units 
Carrier  Air  Wings 
Amphibious  Wartoe  Ships 


Note;  Percentages  detenmined  by  counting  like-type  units  or  personnel. 

Sources:  Reserve  Component  Parana:  FY92,  The  Reserve  Forces  Poicy  Board  (Washington  DC.  January  1993).  P.  15. 


Figure  E*2.  Examples  of  Naval  Reserve  Contributions  to  the  Total  Navy 
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Unit  Type 

UnitTvnei  ^ 

CM  Altiin  group 

Air4tawl  Gufifiro  Liaison  CornpariMS 
TankBattalons 

Fores  Rsconnaissanca  Companios 
UgKt  Arnwred  Infantry  (LAI)  Batblions 
Infancy  Ragimsnls 

Artliary  Ragimsnts 
AirciaftTvpes^ 

Marins  Aircraft  Wing 

Marins  Aarial  Rsfusisr  Transport  Squadron 
Marins  Wing  Hsadquartors  Squadron 
Marino  Aircraft  Group 
Adversary  Squadron 
Marins  Avialian  Logistics  Squadron 
Marino  Light  Attack  Hoioopisr  Squadron 
Marino  Fightsr/Attack  Squadron 
Marina  Attack  Squadron 
Marins  Msdium  HsIicopCer  Squadron 
Marins  Heavy  Hoioopter  Squadron 
Marins  Air  Control  Group 
Marins  Wing  Communications  Squadron 
Hring  Battery 

Marine  Ak  Support  Squadron 
Low  Altitude  Air  Defense  (LAAO)  Battalion 
Light  Antiaircraft  Missile  (LAAM)  Battalion 
Firing  Battery 

Marine  Air  Control  Squadron 


1.  Percentages  determined  by  counting  Bke-type  units. 

2.  Percentages  determined  by  oountkig  primary  authorized  aircrafL 

Sotxcos:  Reserve  Component  Programs:  FY92,  The  Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board  (Washington  DC,  January  1993).  P.16. 


Figure  E-3.  Examples  of  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Contributions  to  the  Total  Marine  Corps 
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Appendix  F  -  Tables:  Data  for  Text  Figures 


Tabic  F-1.  Number  of  18-Year-Old  Mala  aud  Male  Military  Acccsshm  Requirements,  1950-2818 
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Tabic  F-3.  Percent  DoD  NPS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  AFQT  Category  IIIA  and  Above,  FY 1973-1992 
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Table  F>5.  Ratio  of  NFS  Active  Componeat  Enlisted  Accessions  to  Applicants,  FY  1981-1992 
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Table  F-6.  Female  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Service,  FY  1964, 1970-1992 
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*  DauforFYs  1964  and  i 970- 1 972  are  based  upon  volunuiy  male  cnliaimMi  only.  They  do  not  include  drafted  hducieea. 
**  FY  1964  was  the  last  pre-Vietnam  conscription  year. 


Table  F*7.  Black  NFS  Active  Compoaent  Ealisted  Acceasktas  by  Service  with  Civiliaa  Coaipariaoa  Groap,  FY  1973'1992 


Table  F-8.  NFS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  by  Marital  Status  and  Service,  FY  197d>1992 
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Table  F-9.  Percent  NPS  Active  Component  Enlisted  Accessions  bj  Geographical  Regiim,  PY  1973>1992 
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Table  F-10.  Active  Component  Enlisted  Strength,  FY 1964, 1973-1992  (in  Thousands) 
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Table  F-11.  Meaa  Age  and  Montfaa  of  Service  of  Active  Conpoaent  Enlisted  Members,  FY 1973-1992 
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Table  F-12.  Female  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Service,  FY  1964, 1970>1992 
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FY  1964  WM  the  |in  pw-VieHMim  conscription  yew. 


Table  F-13.  Black  Active  Component  Enlisted  Members  by  Service,  FY  1973-1992 
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Table  F>14.  Marital  Status  and  Number  of  Dcpcudeuts  of  Active  Conpoueut  Enlisted  Meml'trs,  FY  1973>1992 


Table  F-15.  FY  1992  Married  Active  Compoaeat  Eaiistcd  Menberi  bj  Age  aad  Gender  (Percentage) 
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Table  F-16.  Active  Component  Officer  Strength,  FY  1964, 1973-1992  (in  Thousands) 
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